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FOR INDIGESTION 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. W. W. GARDNER, Springfield, Mass , 
says: “I value it as an excellent preventive of 
indigestion, and a pleasant acidulated drink 
when properly diluted with water and sweet- 
ened.”’ 


SWARTHMORE. 


For sale, delightfully located Queen Anne cot- 
tage, 12 rooms, all conveniences, steam heat and 
open fire-places, with one acre of ground, directly 
enjoining the college on the hill-top. Price rea- 
sonable. DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop, 233 N, 2d St., Phila. Pa, 





ing, and been engaged in nursing for the last 
twelve years, wants Obsietric and general 
nursing. Address 80, this Office. 

OUND.—A HEAVY, BLACK AND GRAY 
wool shaw! was left in the Dean’s Parlor, at 
Swarthmore College, just before the opening 

of the Conference. It waits an owner. 


OTICE,—THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Library Association of Friends will be held 
in the Cherry Street end of Meeting House, 

15th and Race streets, on Sixth-day, Tenth month 
23, at 7.80 0’clock. Friends are invited. 
E. WEBSTER, Clerk. 


Wine. WHO HAS HAD HOSPITAL TRAIN- 





ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 


F\WO 8RD-STORY COMMUNICATING ROOMS 
ANTED.—POSITION AS SPECIAL AGENT 
with a Philadelphia or New York Insur- 


to rent, unfurnished, in Friends’ family. 
Reference. 1526 STILES STREET. 

\ ance Com . Address ‘‘EX PERIENCE,” 

this Office. — 





ANTED.—A POSITION AS VISITING GOY- 
eruess or primary teacher, by a young lady 
two years a student at Swarthmore College. 





No. 79, this Office. 
ANTED.—A SITUATION AS CARETAKER 

/ of an invalid or elderly lady. $3.00 per 
week. Address MAGGIE LYONS, Fair- 


ville, Penna. Box 18. 

Vy lic and peivate libraries, copies of Phila- 
delpbia Yearly Meeting Extracts—mostly 

before 1860 Address J. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 1500 

Race 8t., Philad’a. 


F{LISA H. SCHOFIELD 
No. 9 SOUTH SIXTEENTH STREET, 


(Former Studio, 1420 Chestnut St., destroyed by fire.) 

Lessons given and orders filled in Oil, Water Color, 
China, Tapistry painting, etc. Crayon Portraits a 
specialty. 


CAROUNE RAU, 786 Spring Sete St., 


Plain [iillinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


ANTED, TO COMPLETE SETS FOR PUB- 


Swarthmore Conference. 


Copies of Large Group in Platinum, 16x20, $3.00 
Silver Prints or Bromide, 16x20, . 1.50 
8x10 size, Pe Se eee « -50 
SEND FOR LIsT. 
H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 
1307 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Fresh Furniture, Fresh Bedding, 
Fresh Curtains, and Draperies. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
1027 MARKET ST., 
Philadelphia 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
jenbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaft (arst street above Race), 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


RICHARDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 2232 Wallace Street. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
Railroad Arrangements. 

Friends desiring to attend the approaching Balti- 
more Yearly Masting, are informed that arrange- 
ments have been made with the railroad companies 
so that those near the following railroads can ob- 
tain excursion tickets to Baltimore and return at 
special rates, one and one-third fare. 

By applying personally or by letter to the under- 
signed, or at the store of Friends’ Book Association, 
southwest corner of Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, card orders on the ticket agents for 
tickets may be obtained of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Division, 
Philadelphia and Erie Division, United Railroads 
of New Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, 
Philadelphia & Baltimore Central Railroad, Balti- 
more & Potomac Railroad, Northern Central Rail- 
were and the Alexandria and Fredericksburg 
Railway. Alsothe Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
east of the Ohio river and south of New York city, 
* — leased or affiliated lines within these 

mits. 

Sales of tickets from the 2ist to the 28th of Tenth 
month, inclusive, with limit of expiration Eleventh 
month 4, 1896. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any 
—_ where the excursion rate is less than twenty- 

ve cents. When orders are to be forwarded by 
mail, a two-cent stamp should be enclosed to pay 
postage. Applicants will state specifically what 
railroad or what system they wish to come over. 

EDWARD STABLER, Jr., 
7 N. Calvert St., Balto. 
W. THOMAS STARR, 
North and Centre Sts., Balto. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 
Lodging Arrangements. 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of the 
accommodation for lodging furnished at Park Ave- 
nue meeting-house, Baltimore, are requested to 
forward their ap lications as promptly as possible. 
The rooms wil ready for occupancy on Sixth- 
day evening, 23d of Tenth month, for those who 
wish to attend the sessions of the meeting of 
ministers and elders, on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the 
meeting house, or who may prefer to lodge else- 
where, rd or lodging, or both, can be obtained 
in the neighborh , at a moderate cost. The Com- 
mittee is prepared to furnish names and residences 
of those who offer such accommodations. 

aa may be addressed to any of the fol- 
ng Friends: 
CHALKLEY HOLT, 817 W. North Ave., Balto. 
SALLIE H. STARR, 308 E. Townsend St., Balto. 
Sub-Com. of the Committee on Entertainment, or to 
BERTHA JANNEY, 1923 Park Ave., Balto. 
Secretary of the General Committee. 

N. B.—In making application, Friends will please 
name the day on which they expect to reach Bal- 
timore. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


A 
low 


ROLL TOP DESKS 


Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
926 Arch Street, Philad’a. 
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PUBLISHED: WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the a River 
from this rate, making the 


@ discount of one-fo 
price $1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 734 cents 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in oe, 
Drarts, or Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the ris 
the person so sending. 4@> Draw checks and money 
eeders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


oa 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Bend tor Catalogue. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Onder the core of Puiiedeipia Yearly Meeting 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ge fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 
ae and large, 5 ee et 
manual training in metal work. 

For Catalogue, onde 


GEO. L. MARIS, Principal, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

‘ For particulars, address, 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust va Long Island, N. Y. 


M ARTIN A CADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si ucly. 

For catalogue address, 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett ‘Square, Pa 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTALY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. "Frealth full and 
— located near the Harlem Rail , one 

our from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 
ticu'ars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Fer Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes, 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Month! sosting 
Liberal course of study. Students propane’ for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surround: make 
it especially attractive to boarding pu Stu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
eben “mbes LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown. Pa 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, See’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


boxes and perfume. 





Tre Procter & Gamace Oo., Oinrti. 


| Friends’ Gaitoat: School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fils 


for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


einen, —_—— High School, 
A for aalegus co! 
mn . 
ticulars, references, and letters tm 
parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


GEO. C, NEWMAN, 
Art Store, 


806 Market Street, 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, ete. 


Framing of Studies for 
pupils a specialty. 


Tvory Soap 


994400 % PURE 


High priced toilet soaps cost more than the ivory, not because the 
soap itself is any better, but by reason of the expensive wrappings, 
Then the profit on toilet soaps is much greater. 


Delsarte Deees Bieteren. 


CORSETS AND ComForT should be inseparable 
companions, and they are when the Delsarte Corset 
is worn. Being made hipless, they give perfect 
freedom of motion and yet are VERY SHAPELY 
AND STYLISH. 

“IT never had so comfortable a_ corset.” 
“ Wouldn’t know I had a corset on,” etc., are re- 
marks often heard in the Delsarte Corset Parlors. 

The Waist and Bust Girdle are also the perfection 
of comfort. 

Mothers are interested in the Department of 
Children and Infant Wear. Complete outfit of 
Arnold’s Gertrude Suits and that book of priceless 
value to women, “‘ TOKOLOGY.” 


Agency for Philade)phia. 
MISS M. F. MOORE, 


1232 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SoclETY OF FRIENDS, AND SOME 
or Irs TESTIMONIES. 

By JOHN J. CORNELL, 

Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 
EcHors. (Poems. ) 

By HowarpD J. TRUMAN. 
Price, $1.00. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. GarD- 
NER. 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 
For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 





THE 


EXTRAORDINARY SACRIFICE SALE 


LADIES’, 


Pz 
Le 


MISSES’, 


AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES | 


In about one month we move next door into our New Store, now building at 


45 NORTH THIRTEENTH STREET. 
EVERYTHING IN OUR ‘STOCK SACRIFICED 
BEFORE WE GO. 


SOME STRAWS. 


About 200 pairs Women’s Fine Shoes reduced from all prices to $2.00 


All our Children’s Shoes, sizes 5 to 8, reducedto. . ... 
Lot of Children’s Shoes, sizes 814 to 10%, reduced to. 

Lot of Misses’ Shoes, sizes 11 to 2, reduced to . 
Boys’ and Youths’ Fine Calf-skin Shoes, reduced to . 
No goods returnable after 5 days. 


Terms of sale : 


1.00 
1.25 
a eee + ee 

ieee: , 
No goods charged. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


47 N. Thirteenth St., below Arch. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XLII. 
RELIGION without righteousness is useless and cannot 
profit those who profess it. SAMUEL Bownas. 


Text of a sermon preached at Newbury, Mass., about 1703, when 
a meeting was thrown into disorder by the preaching of Lydia Norton, 
a minister whose gift was then without avail, because she was a woman. 
The truth was so presented by Samuel Bownas that ‘‘ the people were 
tendered,” and the meeting ended well. 


UNSEEN. 


How do rivulets find their way ? 
How do the flowers know the day, 
And open their cups to catch the ray ? 


I see the germ to the sunlight reach, 
And the nestlings know the old bird’s speech ; 
I do not see who is there to teach. 


I see the hare from the danger hide, 
And the stars through the pathless spaces ride ; 
I do not see that they have a guide. 


He is eyes for all who is eyes for the mole ; 
All motion goes to the rightful goal ; 
O God! I can trust for the human soul. 
—Charles G. Ames, in Woman's Journal. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DEER CREEK MONTHLY MEETING. 


In writing a brief account of Deer Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, in Harford county, Maryland, it is necessary to con- 
sider Bush River Meeting, which was in Baltimore county 
and to which the early members of Deer Creek Meeting 
belonged, this being an outgrowth from it and finally its 
successor. 

Bush River Meeting dates back to West River 
Monthly Meeting, in Anne Arundel county, Maryland, 
of which it formed a part, and thus we commence with 
the first settlement of Friends in Maryland, and with a 
meeting for discipline established 1672, at which George 
Fox and several other Friends from England were in at- 
tendance assisting to organize. The earliest Friends to 
visit Maryland were Josiah Cole and Thomas Thurston, 
in 1658. They were here on a visit probably to the In- 
dians and the few Friends then in Maryland, and were 
banished from the colony. ‘Tiiey returned to the colony 
again as early as 1669; in that year Thomas Thurston 
purchased a large tract of land on Delph Creek in Bush 
River Neck, and during the next twelve years he pur- 
chased six other tracts of land about the head of Bush 
River, and a tract of one thousand acres at the mouth of 
Deer Creek, and later, three hundred acres near Belair, 
the county seat of Harford. 

Thurston and Cole were both ministers. The former 
afterwards became more anxious for worldly treasures 
and official rank than for extending the teachings of 
Friends among his fellow men. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Assembly of Maryland, in 1688, and again in 
1690. About this time he was appointed commander of 
the military of Baltimore county and was finally dis- 
owned by Friends. 


ournal. 
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I find no account of Josiah Cole holding any land. 
William and John Cole, John and Edward Talbott, settled 
near Bush River previous to 1688, Samuel Wallis before 
1700, and John Webster and John Bond were there 1730. 
The land records show that Elizabeth Rigbie, probably 
the mother of Nathan, purchased land in that locality in 
1701. Nathan Rigbie began to purchase farms, of which 
he had several, in 1718. These, with the Moores, Coxes, 
Masseys, Hopkinses, and others of later date, were the 
early Friends there. West River Monthly Meeting, held 
14th of Seventh month, 1722, was informed by a few 
lines from a monthly meeting held at New Garden, 
Pennsylvania, that the weekly meeting at Bush River had 
joined themselves to their meeting. Bush River Meeting 
continued a part of New Garden Monthly Meeting until 
the zoth of Fourth month, 1730, at which time New 
Garden Monthly Meeting set off Nottingham Meeting, 
then in Chester county, Pennsylvania, and Bush River as 
Nottingham Monthly Meeting. 

An important attraction to the early settlers was the 
access to some river that could be utilized as a means for 
traveling. As the modes of travel and roads were im- 
proved they cast around for the most fertile soil and a 
climate not productive of malarial complaints. The 
fertile hills and healthy climate on Deer Creek attracted 
them and a settlement of Friends in this direction was 
made from Bush River Meeting. The following is the 
earliest mention of Deer Creek Meeting : 

‘‘At Nottingham Monthly Meeting, held 19 of 4th 
month, 1736: The Quarterly Meeting having granted 
the request of this meeting on behalf of Deer Creek, it 
is therefore thought necessary some Friends be appointed 
to go to Deer Creek for their assistance concerning the 
place for the house, burying ground, etc., and so this 
meeting minutes Jacob Haines, Abraham Job, Joseph 
England, and John White for that service.’’ 

They reported to next monthly meeting that they as- 
sisted the Friends of Deer Creek, ‘‘ and the place seems 
settled both conveniently and to general satisfaction.’’ 

On the zgth of Ninth month, 1737, Nathan Rigbie 
conveyed to ‘‘ the people called Quakers’’ three and one- 
half acres of land for the sum of £78 current money of 
the Province. This land was part of ‘‘ Philips, his Pur- 
chase.’” The deed informs us that the property was set 
apart fora ‘‘ Public Meeting house forever.’’ Nathan 
Rigbie reserved the right to himself and his heirs the 
privilege of burying in said grounds. The property in- 
cluded two houses, one of which was used for a meeting- 
house. This deed was made to the Society in general in- 
stead of Trustees and was considered invalid. A second 
deed was given 25th of Fifth mo., 1789, by James Rigbie, 
he being the eldest and only remaining son of him who 
was called Colonel Nathan Rigbie. It conveyed to 
Joseph Warner, Hugh Ely, Jacob Balderston, and Isaac 
Balderston, Trustees. Previous to Sixth month, 1754, 
the preparative meeting was held alternately at Bush 
River and Deer Creek. At this date Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting directed that it be held exclusively at 
Deer Creek. 

The 21st of Fourth month, 1759, Deer Creek Prepara- 
tive Meeting request Nottingham Monthly Meeting to 
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grant them the privilege of holding a monthly meeting. 
They state that Friends belonging to their meeting and 
Bush River Meeting, which compose their preparative 
meeting on the west side of the Susquehanna river, being 
subject to various difficulties in attending their monthly 
meeting as well as necessary on account of the distance, 
and the frequent danger of the river, and having views of 
advantage to their youth and otherwise, signify their de- 
sire of having toleration granted to hold a monthly meet- 
ing. This request was granted. Second of Sixth month, 
1761, the meeting informs that a new meeting-house was 
necessary to be built, as the old one is not sufficient to 
contain the members and others who incline to frequent 
it, and that the old house appears considerably decayed. 
The meeting appointed Joseph Hopkins, William Hop- 
kins, Samuel Hill, William Wilson, and William Coale, 
Sr., to prepare a plan for the new house, and collect sub- 
scriptions for the same. In 1761 Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting, which formed part of Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held at London Grove, was transferred to West River 
(now Baltimore) Quarterly Meeting. In 1819, Notting- 
ham Quarterly Meeting was established, and Deer Creek 
was united with this Quarter. 

Meetings were held at Fawn Grove, York county, Pa., 
a branch of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, as early as 1786, 
and in 1787 permission was granted to build a meeting- 
house. Broad Creek Meeting, a branch of Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting, was an indulged meeting as early as 
1828. A meeting-house was built 1833. A regular 
meeting was granted in this house 1844; a preparative 
meeting was established 1865. The monthly meeting is 
now held alternately at Deer Creek, Fawn and Broad 
Creek. Bush River became an indulged meeting in 1788. 
In 1803 it and a small meeting held at Abington, in Har- 
ford county, were united and held at Abington. About 
1813 this meeting appears to have been given up. 

Kirk Brown. 

1813 N. Caroline St., Baltimore. 


CHARITIES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


In the recently published ‘* Civic Club Digest,’’ we find 
described over 300 relief-giving organizations, and 230 
educational ones doing charitable work. There are also 
675 churches enumerated, all of which stand for work of 
both types. Over 1,200 organizations would seem like 
a large quota for one city, and yet this list lays no claim 
to completeness. 

Many of the Philadelphia charities are very old, and 
the special needs to which they individually minister 
often reflect the interests of their Quaker founders. 
Many have adequate resources and liberal endowments ; 
others, a coterie of supporters—certain families which 
for generations have patronized a peculiar charity, and 
would as soon think of discontinuing the annual check 
or changing its destination, as of leaving their white 
doorsteps unscrubbed, or of allowing their family pedi- 
gree to be forgotten. Such charities pursue the even 
tenor of their way, little troubled by modern methods, 
reform gatherings, or charity organization conferences. — 


Every temptation to scandal, to light gossip, to 
vulgarity, to little selfishnesses, when resisted, becomes a 
breath of real life into your soul.—X. G. W. 


THE sinews of goodness are courage, moral and 
physical—a fact which places all really good men and 
women beyond the reach of ridicule and above the high- 
water mark of contempt.—¥. Marion Crawford. 


PAPERS READ AT SWARTHMORE. 
XX. 


THE PRESS. 
PAULINE W. HOLME, BALTIMORE. 


In this assembly of men and women, ‘‘ zealous of good 
works, full of sympathy for suffering humanity, and 
reaching out in all directions to save from distress and 
wretchedness,’’ there must of- necessity be a constant 
feeling after causes, an effort to reach the very root of 
evils. 

Since our deepest knowledge is derived from within, 
let us thus turn and inquire what influences have been 
most potent in moulding our character, and awakening 
inspirations which little by little have so quickened our 
sympathies for humanity that we are here to-day. As we 
thus inquire, there will be such a declaration in favor of 
the power of written thought that no one can question the 
might of the pen. 

The skill of the writer, inspired with higher truths, 
can so play upon the chords of our finer feelings as to 
awaken melodies in the soul which in increasing vibra- 
tions will bring our whole being into harmony with the 
divine. On the other hand, the spirit of evil, rendered 
fascinating by the sensational story, walks by the reader’s 
side, directing into wrong channels the secret thoughts, 
and leading into paths of evil the spiritual being. 

To-day this silent power is penetrating and perme- 
ating every stratum of society. Wielded by the spirit of 
purity and truth, it is refining, ennobling, and elevating 
into a higher plane of living ; while as the instrument of 
the false, it is demoralizing and degrading, closing the 
gates to spiritual enjoyment, and consigning its victims 
to those miseries of the flesh which everywhere present 
such distressing pictures to our philanthropic laborers. 

Probably as the purveyor of written thought, the 
press stands paramount. The daily paper is the daily 
bread of the nation. With the first ray of the morning 
light it comes to our door. Old and young, rich and 
poor scan its pages, and what do they find? Strong, 
wholesome food for the upbuilding of a healthy and 
vigorous constitution, both in the individual and in the 
State? or a catering to the capricious appetite and 
vitiated taste of the mentally and morally diseased ? 

A pure press is like the strong currents of mountain 
air, sweeping down from the heights, carrying off all 
poisonous and noxious exhalations, dispelling disease- 
producing malaria, and infusing vigorous health and 
strong, buoyant life. But what shall we say of those 
publications which search out the crimes and deformities 
of society with which to thrill the public mind ; or, still 
unsatisfied, emblazon upon their pages unnatural and 
vicious stories that curdle the milk of human kindness, 
and incite to crime? There is abundant evidence that 
whenever a newspaper publishes the details of any par- 
ticular crime, or writes some sensational story about 
some particularly scandalous subject, or gives a minute 
description of how some person has committed suicide, 
almost immediately there will appear in different parts of 
the country crimes, scandals, or persons taking their own 
lives, after the very example of the story. And what is 
true in this respect is also true of sensational story books. 

Nevertheless, papers rank with such poison are freely 
displayed upon news-stands, sent broadcast through the 
mail, thrust under doors, and freely distributed on the 
streets, while their thrilling adventures of criminal 
heroes are producing such a host of criminals as 
never before was known, boy pickpockets, highway 
robbers, burglars, and murderers under sixteen, not from 
the slums, but of respectable parents, and having enjoyed 
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good educational advantages. Some months ago in the | 


North American of Philadelphia appeared in the head- 
line of one of its leading editorials, ‘‘ Why this 
Phenomenon ?”’ and then followed with, ‘‘ There is food 
for the philosopher and work for the criminologist in the 
extraordinary series of brutal crimes which have horrified 
the people of this country within the past week. No 
less than five revolting murders have followed closely upon 
each other, in which the details are practically the same.’’ 
In closing, the editor asks, ‘‘ Why is it?”’ 

Already one plausible solution of this engima has 
arisen in many minds. It is the publicity given by the 
press to the details of the first crime that has led to those 
succeeding. Every teacher knows the disadvantage of 
dwelling upon an error, and picturing the untrue, lest 
the mistake make a greater impress upon the mind than 
the correction. So the vivid portrayal of crime, dwelt 
upon by the mind, becomes a source of entertainment, 
crowding out good impulses and inciting to evil ad- 
ventures. The criminal columns of our dailies possess a 
peculiar fascination for the young, and the pictures of 
moral deformity therein portrayed are indelibly fastened 
upon the sensitive mind of the youthful reader, while 
his imagination, with kaleidoscope power, multiplies the 
hideous combinations, until his thought-world is peopled 
with companions more dangerous to his future welfare 
than the ruffians in the slums. So boys who turn first to 
these columns in the daily papers, too often, in the days 
to come, will help supply criminal news. 

Is not this a subject to claim the best thought and 
attention of all good people? Can we see the childhood 
of to-day thus subjected to such powers of demoraliza- 
tion and not seek a remedy? Pause for a moment 
and consider the far-reaching consequences of all dangers 
that threaten childhood. 


In our institutions of learning in this country are 
more than 22,400,000 souths of both sexes, more than 
one-third of the entire populatica of the United States, 
and when we consider that most children can read before 
they are nine years of age, we shall appreciate the im- 
portance of encouraging only the best publications and 
the need of suppressing the enormous floods of de- 


moralizing literature. For too long the majority of our 
best citizens have held aloof from the warfare against 
immoral publications. Only a few noble men and 
women have volunteered to enter a relentless campaign 
against this insidious foe, a thousand-fold more to be 
dreaded than musket-equipped soldiers. This vile enemy 
directs no bullet through the heart of the man, nor 
slaughters the body, but into the tender soul of the 
innocent child he sends his poisoned arrows, and there 
the venom festers until the whole moral nature is 
poisoned, and joy and peace and every lovely impulse of 
the heart are slain. 

Were our gross ears so delicately attuned that they 
could catch the spirit cry, such a wail of agony would be 
heard from the ruined souls of childhood, that we could 
neither slumber nor sleep until one mighty conflagration 
had consumed every impure book and paper, leaflet and 
song. 

The power wielded by the press to-day is well-nigh 
illimitable. Let it unite against a measure, and that 
measure cannot triumph. Let it portray only the pure 
and beautiful, and purity and beauty will prevail. Let 
it cease to delineate the hideous details of crime and 
exert its influence against demoralizing publications, and 
victory is certain. But while the crimes of the nation 
are written up by the press as entertainment, every com- 
munity will be infected, and wickedness will increase. 


There are many noble editors who are endeavoring to 
stem the current of unwholesome journalism, and who 
are the standard-bearers of intelligence, morality, and 
spotless purity. Around these the best men and women 
should rally, and by insuring success to their efforts, 
defeat the workers of iniquity. 

Some years ago the attention of women Friends in 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting was directed to the influence 
of the public press, not only in moulding our national 
affairs, but more especially in its effects upon the little 
ones in our homes and youthful readers, and so im- 
pressed were they with the dangers of allowing news- 
papers filled with scandal and criminal news daily to 
enter the home, that a small committee of women was 
appointed to see what could be done toward helping pro- 
mote a pure public press. They were not daunted by 
any suggestion that the press was too mighty a power to 
be influenced by the voice of women, but strong in the 
consciousness of a right purpose, they began their labors 
by writing a kind and sympathetic letter to seventy-two 
editors, asking for the exclusion from the press of all im- 
moral advertisements, details of vice and crime, and 
everything that tends to demoralize. Their communica- 
tions received cordial consideration, and the courteous 
replies encouraged the committee to pursue their under- 
takings in behalf of purity in journalism. 

The report of their services, presented at the next 
Yearly Meeting, bore unmistakable evidence of real good 
accomplished, and it so elicited the enthusiastic approval, 
not only of women Friends, but of men also, that the 
committee was continued, and an appropriation made 
from the treasury of the meeting to extend its work. 

From the first the policy of the committee has been 
to overcome evil with good. They have always ap- 
proached editors in a friendly spirit, and by clear argu- 
ment and a true appreciation of the difficulties in the way 
encouraged the maintenance of the highest standard. 
They have recognized the enormous pressure brought to 
bear upon editors by the demands of a certain class of 
readers possessing a morbid craving for the sensational 
to publish the vitiating details of criminal news, and 
they have called upon ministers and other educators to 
direct the attention of the thoughtful to the disastrous 
tendencies of this daily panorama of the nation’s crimes, 
hoping thus to form a coalition of the most influential 
against this propagation of evil. 

Each year since their appointment the committee 
have sent a report of their work, with a friendly letter, 
to editorial offices throughout the country. Some éditors 
have published these letters in full in the columns of their 
newspapers, thus sowing the seed in the most remote 
parts of the country ; and others have made such editorial 
comments as to direct public attention to the importance 
of demanding a pure public press and supporting no 
other, for with the individual citizen rests the responsi- 
bility for every public evil ; and he who refuses to recog- 
nize this responsibility helps imperil the welfare of the 
State. The Committee have also presénted their annual 
report and appeals to Editorial and Press Associations, 
to the International League of Press Clubs, to religious 
Conferences of various denominations, and to other as- 
sociations engaged in philanthropic work, awakening, by 
the discussions and resolutions which have followed their 


| reading, a widespread interest through these great centres 


of influence. 

During this last year, these annual reports, with an 
appeal placing upon the Press the responsibility it must 
ever bear, and pleading for the triumph of purity and the 
maintenance of all that tends to virtue, have been sent to 
nearly three thousand newspaper offices, entering every 
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State and territory, as well as 'Canada, and perchance 
infusing a little leaven, which may in time leaven the 
whole lump. 

Stimulated by the thought that these endeavors to 
s2cure a pure press have not been made in vain, we hope 
that our various yearly meetings may not only unite in 
advancing this work, but that through other standing 
committees, they may ascertain the methods best adapted 
to secure a little better class of fiction and to prevent the 
circulation of demoralizing publications. 

Through the interesting report just made by our 
worthy superintendent of this department, we have learned 
the need for continual vigilance. Tne work done by 
these, our own indefatigable laborers, and that accom- 
plished by other humanitarians, opens to us but a glimpse 
of the dangers around us. 

The report given by Anthony Comstock, in his paper 
read at the National Purity Congress in Baltimore last 
fall, of the seizure by the Society for the Prevention of 
Vice of tons of impure books and stereotype plates, of 
thousands of obscene pictures and negatives, a million 
and a half of circulars, catalogues, songs, and leaflets, and 
over a million of post-office addresses, designed to be 
used in extending shameful works of darkness, but point 
out the floods of impurity, hidden from the light of day, 
that are threatening our homes, secretly defiling pure and 
beautiful childhood, and sapping the very foundations of 
our social life. 

These reports sound forth the notes of warning in un- 
mistakable accents, and it is not necessary that we should 
speak further of the great needs so fully recognized by 
every lover of the good, that the printed thought be pure, 
nor dwell more at length upon the varied forms that de- 
structive literature assumes. One fact should guide our 
efforts. It caters to the lower passions of mankind, and 
they respond as fuel to the lighted torch. 

Most prayerfully, persistently, and patiently we must 
pursue our way. In the discussions which, perhaps, this 
subject may call forth, we hope some plan may be pro- 
posed which will bring practical results. A few Friends 
in each yearly meeting, devoting themselves to this line 
of work, might find the happy compensation they desire. 

The greatest good is not wrought by hurricanes and 
devastating cyclones, nor by earthquakes and volcanic 
explosions, but the gentle dews, noiselessly distilled drop 
by drop upon parched vegetation, the quiet rainfalls, the 
silent, unseen workings of the forces of nature,—these 
clothe the earth with beauty ; these bring joy and glad- 
ness ; and so the powers destined to elevate the human 
race, and bring heaven to the children of men, are the 
showers of tender messages from thousands of loving 
hearts in the daily life, the refreshing dews of home 
affection, the silent, ceaseless working of Christlike 
spirits ; these are the irresistible forces of God, that shall 
fill all life with beauty and gladness. Each soul possesses 
a portion of this power, and therefore each one must show 
the responsibility resting upon all into whom has been 
breathed this breath of life. 

Therefore, dear friends, let us be vigilant ; occasion 
demands it; let us be fearless, in that perfect love that 
casteth out all fear; let us nurture the divinity within us, 
until it shines out with a light that cannot be hidden, 
sending its rays of illumination into the dark places of the 
earth, and like the powerful, health-restoring sunlight, 
burning out every germ of moral mildew and blight. 
Thus shall we hasten the coming of that glad day when 
all the earth shall ring out the anthem, ‘‘ Glory to God 
in the Highest, peace on earth, good will to men.”’ 
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XXI. 
FRIENDS’ WORK FOR THE INDIANS. 
CHARLES F. JENKINS, PHILADELPHIA. 


We all know it would not be difficult to fill a large por- 
tion of this session with a recital of what the Society of 
Friends has done in Indian work in the past. Two hun- 
dred and more years ago William Penn wrote from Eng- 
land to the Indians of his young colony, telling them he 
desired ‘‘ to win and gain their love and friendship by a 
kind, just, and peaceable life.’’ This was but the pre- 
lude of an interest and care among Friends which has 
extended from that day to this,—an interest, however, 
which has dwindled considerably, and especially so since 
the comparatively recent time when Friends for one cause 
or another were forced to withdraw from the activities 
promoted by President Grant’s policy of giving them all 
they were willing to undertake in this field. 

The report just read shows how little we are now 
doing, and how our once active interest has degenerated 
into one of mild benevolence and traditionary concern. 
But a cause for this may be found in the fact that in pro- 
portion to our declining activity the Government has 
awakened to the necessity and magnitude of the work, 
and is doing nearly all that could be asked of it. As one 
example of this growth I may state that in 1877 the 
Government appropriation for Indian schools was $20,000, 
while in 1896 it was about $2,000,000. 

But even with this greatly increased governmental 
activity it is perhaps hardly necessary, before any body 
of Friends, to show why one should still retain a hearty 
interest and still earnestly labor in this branch of philan- 
thropic work. Our instincts of humanity, our love of 
justice, our regard for our country’s honor, the traditional 
friendship always existing between the Indians and our 
religious body, our past activities, and the many unful- 
filled needs of the Indian service—all these and more 
should urge us on. 

Some authorities have stated, broadly, that there is 
yet more work to be done for the Indian than has been 
accomplished in the past. A few statistics will show 
what past effort has produced. Out of a total Indian 
population of over 250,000, about one-half wear the 
dress of civilization. A little over 32,000 can read and 
a little less than 40,000 can use the English language 
sufficiently for ordinary purposes. About sixty per cent. 
of the entire Indian school population is in schools, and 
50,000 individuals, representing something over 8,000 
families, are actually living upon and cultivating the 
lands which have been allotted tothem in severalty. And 
here is where real progress shows itself. It is this pro- 
cess of assimilation which must eventually break up the 
tribal system and do away with reservation life with all 
its attendant demoralizing influences. If the early col- 
onists had had the desire and power to place every Indian 
family on a tract of land and given him knowledge as to 
how to get a living from it, the Indian problem would 
have disappeared long before our day. 

Having placed the Indian on his farm, as is now being 
done, the government and interested individuals must 
continue for some time to aid him and protect him. You 
cannot make red white by one superficial coat of civiliz- 
ing whitewash, and the Indian must still, until he be- 
comes more of a citizen, be shielded from the incompe- 
tent agent, the dishonest contractor, the illegal liquor 
seller, the gambler, the real estate sharp, and all those 
vultures in human shape. Allusion has already been 
made to what is being done for the children in the 
schools. For the men, farmers and mechanics have been 
appointed to show them how to make the best use of 
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their efforts, and for the women, on several reservat ions, 
field matrons have been sent, whose duty it is to go into 
the home, and by precept and example instruct the In- 
dian mother in the care and adornment of her home, in 


cleanliness, in the preparation of food, the care of the | 
sick, the proper observance of the Sabbath, and all other | 


attributes of civilized and Christian life. The theory of 
this work I think all will admit is correct. It makes the 
home the foundation upon which all else is to be built. 
So far the results have won praises on every hand, and 
Congress has steadily increased the amount of money 
available for this purpose. 

I believe it is to Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
that is due the credit for the inception of the field matron 
work, and they have aided it directly and indirectly for 
several years. If it is permissible to speak here of what 
we are going to do, I may say that the Indian Committee 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting within the coming year 
expects to have a matron in the field, paid by the gov- 
ernment, but aided, encouraged, and supplied by us with 
many of the little things so necessary in the work, but 
which the government in its bigness overlooks. This 
field of labor, from its practical nature and from its quick 
and sure results, and also from the fact that it is fitted to 
our financial means and laboring strength, seems to me 
to be a proper outlet for our effort. Why could not 
every one of our yearly meetings, and even some of our 
stronger quarterly meetings, through the philanthropic 
committees, undertake the support and encouragement of 
afield matron? Let this be our special interest. For 
our general interest we must still, by our influence and 
intelligent sympathy, both individually and collectively, 
uphold all worthy administrators of the Indian service. 
We must encourage the operation and extension of civil 
service laws by which faithful public servants are relieved 
from fear of unwarranted removal, and lastly, we must 
see that public opinion continues to regard our obliga- 
tions as still pressing upon us until every Indian has a 
home, has the means of supporting himself in it, has 
opportunity for his own and his children’s education, 
and is supplied with teaching for his moral and spiritual 
growth. 

Until that day comes let us persevere. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


NOTES FROM INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


Firsr-Day morning (Ninth month 27) we found it 
cloudy and threatening rain, but about the meeting 
hour the house was well filled with an earnest, seeking, 
and appreciative audience, and as the spoken word was 
given forth through different instruments, we believe it 
found lodgment in many hearts. After dinner and a 
season of social mingling at the home of Elizabeth Davis 
(who had been at our Canadian home some years ago 
with Ann Packer), we gathered again at 3 p. m. ina 
meeting capacity, and as in the morning the gospel mes- 
sage came free and clear, to a receptive and appreciative 
audience, though not as large as in the morning, owing to 
the rain. After meeting I rode two miles into the coun- 
try to the home of Edwin Furnas, who with his indus- 
trious and devoted wife is struggling with the difficulties 
attending farm life in these days of financial depression, 
but not being a stranger to this experience I claim some 
ability to sympathize with these and others similarly 
situated, and admire at the same time the zeal and inter- 
est in meetings and society matters that prompted dili- 
gence and activity in all that would help make the meet- 
ings a success, some having to drive several miles after 
the morning work and preparing lunch for the noon 
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hour at the meeting-house, where all were bountifully 
provided for each day. 

On Second-day morning we again came to the meet- 
ing-house, and notwithstanding the continued rain the 
yearly meeting convened at about the hour, with a good 
attendance, and being the first time for them in joint 
session, it seemed accompanied with an unusual degree of 
deep, living, impressive interest, that evidenced no 
abatement during the succeeding sessions, in some of 
which many grateful testimonies were borne for the 
privilege of sharing in all the exercises of the meetings, 
without the partition wall between them, and to the 
honor of one Friend who said he was the last one on the 
committee to submit to the change, he was now among 
the first to acknowledge his appreciation of it. During 
the reading of the epistles from other yearly meetings 
and the statistical report of their own, in this and the 
following sessions, many living exercises were called 
forth, that time or space will not now permit a reference 
to, but one of these seenfs to demand special notice, and 
coming as it did in the epistle like a letter from our own 
yearly meeting, it revived the feeling of thankfulness 
and encouragement that was caused when a dear visiting 
Friend (not a minister) gave prompt and faithful utter- 
ance to aliving exercise relative to the morning light 
being the beginning of a new day, and the offering, com- 
ing as it did immediately at the opening of a morning 
session, was accompanied with an evidence of right 
authority that produced a deep impression upon the 
meeting. Thus, no little service, in word or deed, is 
lost nor yet confined to the time or circumstance of its 
rendering, and if thisshould come before the eyes of that 
faithful one, who perhaps had often shrunk back before, 
let her and all that may read. it, know that the effect of 
the inspiration of that morning was transported by the 
pen to another yearly meeting, there caught again, and 
from the lips shared with others, whose receptive hearts 
had been touched by the same love but had not felt 
strength before to express it. 

On Third-day afternoon, during the reading and 
answering of the Queries, I think I never witnessed more 
of the spirit of true inquiry, and we trust that resolves 
were made in case of deficiency, that they would not be 
repeated. After meeting I took tea at the home of a 
friend about two miles in the country, and although the 
rain was still falling, in company with others in a com- 
fortable carriage we enjoyed the time, and with a lantern 
to guide through the dark and rain, we drove back at 
7-30 to a meeting of the Philanthropic Committee. Al- 
though not large, it was characterized by much interest 
in the various lines of work, especially that of Temper- 
ance, and all seemed well rewarded for the effort under 
such unfavorable conditions outwardly. Near midnight 
we were safely back, to rest, but to wake again on Fourth- 
day morning and find it still raining, making five con- 
secutive days without seeing the sun. But this while it 
may have lessened the attendance, had not dampened the 
ardor or lessened the zeal of those in attendance, and 
the impressions of the public meeting of the day could be 
better realized than described. 

By invitation I went to dine at the noon hour at the 
home of Elizabeth Satterthwaite, and found there our 
dear aged friend Benjamin Strattan, whose physical con- 
dition has not permitted his attendance at all the sessions. 
We enjoyed the social until time to gather again for the 
second session of the First-day School Association, which 
was characterized by much interest in the discussion of 
topics most important to the interest of our Society and 
humanity at large. A parlor meeting had been proposed 
for this evening, but owing to the very inclement weather 
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and many having some distance to drive, as one I thought 
it quite reasonable to cancel it, yet, after some discussion, 


finding that notice had been given outside, and some | 


would be much disappointed, the meeting was held and 
well attended, and a highly favored occasion. 
Isaac WILSON. 


Buffalo, New York, Tenth month 7. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 43.—TENTH MONTH 25, 1896. 
RECONCILIATION. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—If, while we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God through the death of his Son, much more, being recon- 
ciled, shall we be saved by his life. —Romans 5: Io. 


Scripture reading: Romans 5: I-11. 

Beinc therefore justified by faith, let us have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ ; through whom 
also we have had our access by faith into this grace 
wherein we stand: and let us rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God. And not only so, but let us also rejoice in our 
tribulation: knowing that tribulation worketh patience ; 
and patience, probation; and probation, hope: and 
hope putteth not to shame; because the love of God 
hath been shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy 
Ghost which was given unto us. For while we were yet 
weak, in due season Christ died for the ungodly. For 
scarcely for a righteous man will one die: for peradven- 
ture for the good man some one would even dare to die. 
But God commandeth his own love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much 
more then, being now justified by his blood, shall we be 
saved from the wrath of God through him. For if, while 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God through the 
death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, shall 
we be saved by his life; and not only so, but we also 
rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom we have now received the reconciliation. 
HIsTORICAL. 


Paul, having become convinced that the foundation 
of his early faith was entirely erroneous, that it was not 
by the law, but by grace,—that is to say, by the ever- 
present help of God—that we are saved from wrong 
action, looked upon the death of Jesus as the supremest 
example of obedience to God and of love to man that 
had ever been displayed in human history. He realized 
that the spirit of self-sacrifice, of forgiveness, of illimitable 
love that inspired the heart of Jesus Christ far excelled 
any conception of the character of God that could be 
gathered from a study of and obedience to the Law. 
His enlightened mind freely comprehended the pure idea 
that the Power that made possible the Christ must be 
eminently loving and good, and that therefore a simple 
obedience to the Law given through fear of the great 
Law-giver fell far short of the willing service of God 
that is inspired by a love for him and the recognition of 
his love for us. So imbued was the mind of Paul with 
his new conception of religion, that he beheld in it the 
reconciliation of the human to the Divine,—that is to 
say, an establishment of new relationship of mankind to 
God. In other words, he perceived that the Christ- 
spirit was Divine, and that this same spirit given control 
in any human heart would bring that heart into intimate 
relation with God, and make it forever free from what he 
termed the carnal law. For himself he determined to 
come under the entire control of this inner law of the 
Spirit, so much so that he describes himself (Gal. 4: 20) 
as no longer Paul. ‘It is no longer I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me.’’ There is but one way to under- 
stand this, and that is that Paul was so enamored with the 
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character, the conduct, and the life of Jesus Christ, that 
he determined to make it a perfect example of his own 
Thus we may understand the latter part of the Golden 
Text: ‘* Much more, being reconciled, shall we be saved 
by his life.’’ 

TEACHING. 

It is this latter clause of the text that contains a most 
valuable lesson for those who profess to be Christians. 
Paul indicates in this text, and certainly every one would 
deem it reasonable, to think that the best way to become 
Christians is by striving to be Christ-like. Yet such 
would seem by no means to have been the practice of the 
numberless sects of Christians. The character of Jesus, 
his patience, forbearance, sympathy, compassion, for- 
giveness, gentleness, loving-kindness, service, do we 
think upon these, study them, seek to emulate them, to be 
possessed of the Spirit which inspired them ; do we put 
our lives under the influence of Divine love as he did ? 
Instead of thinking upon our weakness, our ability to do 
the right, our multitudes of sins, let us, like Paul, con- 
template our possibilities. In medizval times religious 
zealots used to seek methods of self-abasement in order 
to show their appreciation of the character of God, and 
clad in rags, as mendicants, they spent useless lives de- 
luding the people with false ideas of piety. Paul points 
out the way to the larger liberty,—that of being the 
children of God, which he declares are all those who 
are led by the Spirit of God. To us who have been 
taught to believe that our Divine Father reveals his will 
daily and hourly in our hearts, and that this Inner Light 
which guides us through our conscience is superior to any 
other law, the words of Paul seem words of truth indeed. 
Being reconciled to God, or brought into a truer relation 
with Him through the perfect character of Christ, by an 
imitation of his life we may indeed be saved,—‘‘ saved,”’ 
as has been well expressed, ‘‘ not from the penalty of sins, 
but saved from sinning.’’ The valuable lesson thus 
learned from our text is that it is notso much what Christ 
has done for us, as what his true life shows may be done 
in us if we profit by his example. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Canon Farrar, in his study of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, says that he has given a lucid and closely-reasoned 
statement of what Paul calls his Gospel. Such a state- 
ment of his teaching by the Apostle himself, was su- 
premely necessary. Both his social position in the 
Church and his theological views were greatly open to 
attack. He was looked on, if not with suspicion, yet 
without cordiality, by many prominent members of the 
mother Church in Jerusalem. But his apostolic rank and 
mission had been acknowledged by the Twelve and now 
he found it very difficult to establish his theology. Our 
Lord had not openly abrogated the Law. Nay, more, 
some of his deep sayings were quoted to maintain its 
eternal validity. Both St. Paul and his opponents ap- 
pealed to the Old Testament; but the letter of the Pen- 
tateuch seemed to be indisputably in favor of the literal- 
ists, and his attempt to read new and opposite meanings 
into the old revelations appeared to all bigoted Judaists 
as so much sophistry. To them he appeared as “‘ one 
who did not believe in the Bible,’’ and ** flew in the face 
of inspired authority.’’ 

And yet, because he loved them, because the ‘< letter 
killeth and the spirit quickeneth,’’ because his heart was 
full of courage and his soul of spiritual illumination, he 
was able in the Epistle to the Romans, to develop his 
peculiar Gospel with such power as to get rid of all ob- 
jections and to carry with him the grateful assent and 
conviction of the universal Church. 
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In the one formula, the only justification onaitie: to 
man is justification by faith, may be summed up the chief 
thesis of the letter. But the word faith in that measura- 
ble formula does not mean what it is popularly taken to 
mean. It does not mean a mere expression of belief ; 
still less does it mean any body of doctrines ; least of all 
does it mean something opposed to reason—the abroga- 
tion of all inquiry—the smiting back the understanding, 
as with a rod of iron, in order to coerce it, in spite of 
itself, in the acceptance of a series of dogmatic proposi- 
tions. ‘‘ Faith’’ was used by St. Paul in a sense abso- 
lutely original. What he meant by it in its full and ul- 
timate significance was nothing less than that oneness 
with Christ, that death with him unto sin, and that life 
with him unto righteousness, which are its final result 
and richest flower. —‘‘ Zhe Messages of The Books.’’ Page 
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IS THERE A UNIVERSAL LIGHT? 

In the Conference at Darlington, England, on Foreign Missions, 

the following discussion is reported. 
FREDERICK ANDREWS asked for information from the 
missionaries present as to their observation of the truth 
of our belief that there was in the minds of these dark- 
ened heathens the witness of God’s spirit ; whether they 
had been able to read the palimpsest. 

Henry E. Clark, as a missionary in Madagascar, had 
no hesitation in saying that he frequently put the ques- 
tion to the natives in places of worship, and when preach- 
ing in the markets, did they not hear a voice in their 
hearts telling them this was right and that was wrong? 
This was also the practice of other missionaries not 
Friends. 

Jane Miller said that Bishop Calloway—who had been 


a Friend—told how he would put the question to the 


heathen: ‘If one of you has stolen from his neighbor, 
why does he hide it? Because he knows that it is wrong 
to steal;’’ and from that he raised their thoughts to the 
one atonement. Dr. Moffatt in his life had said that he 
met with one tribe only who seemed to have no knowledge 
of the inward conviction of sin, and they were exceed- 
ingly degraded. 

John Davidson said that the Chinese, in speaking of 
one who had done wrong would say, he has no ‘‘ heavenly 
goodness,’’—that was, he has not obeyed the light, the 
** goodness,’’ in his own heart. There was no place 
where they could better speak to the hearts of the people 
and see them respond to what was said. But they could 
not but see that the majority did not know that this came 
from God, and therefore the majority did not obey it. 

John H. Williams said that in India he had again and 
again met with such instances. They found that an ap- 
peal to that which was within the people met at once 
with its response. He was never followed with more 
fixed attention by the Hindoos and Mohammedans to 
whom he preached at Johagpur, than when he spoke upon 
this very question. 

Rachel M. Clarke said that the Malagasy among their 
many expressive proverbs had this: ‘‘Sin not in the 
silent valley, for God is there.’’ They certainly had a 
knowledge in Madagascar that God was above all. 

Mary Robinson, of Syria, spoke of a Druse girl per- 
mitted to come to the school by her relatives on condition 
that she did not listen to the Gospel teaching, who told 
her brother that she had tried not to do so, but she could 
not help but listen ; she felt obliged to, and she was quite 
sure it was God who was making her. 

Joseph S. Sewell hesitated to say anything that might 
not seem altogether to consort with what had just been 
said by some others. But he thought he might say how 











often the missionaries had spoken amongst themselves of 
there being so little sense of conscience on the part of 
the natives. They would ascribe this partly to the way 
in which the parents so seldom followed up the teaching 
that was given to their children. But one of the great 
faults even of those who had given some sign of conver- 
sion was that they seemed to have no sense of wrong in 
untruthfulness ; and parents had seemed to teach their 
children that if they were found out then it was very 
bad, but if they could conceal the thing, then even in 
stealing there was not much fault. We needed an ed- 
ucation of the conscience here in England, but they 
needed it exceedingly much more there, where there was 
no help, except after some generations of Christianity, 
from the parents. A great many of the beautiful proverbs 
among the Malagasy must be attributed to their previous 
Mohammedan teaching. He believed with his whole heart 
that there was something in these people that they could 
appeal to, but it was pressed down and covered up, and 
it took a long time sometimes to bring it to the front. 

Anna Fox said they might be helped in considering 
this subject by remembering the distinction which Paul 
draws between the conscience and the Holy Spirit en- 
lightening the conscience. 


THE GROCER BADLY PLACED. 


WITH a liquor-seller on each side of him, I once hada 
grocer who owed me for goods, and the bill was overdue 
three months. He wanted more goods. I called fora 
settlement or reasons for not settling. He replied: 
‘¢ Stop right here till twelve o’clock, and I'll show you.”’ 
From the factory gate, directly in front of that grocer’s, 
the operatives came from the factory at twelve o’clock. 
The line parted—each had a tin pail—and part went to 
one rum shop and a part to the other. Then they came 
out with pots of beer and united again at the grocer’s 
counter, bought their bread, had it charged, and went 
home. The rumsellers got cash for their beer. So times 
were hard with the grocer, collections slow, and margins 
small, and the rumseller had a patent on his rum business, 
and, as this was in Massachusetts, the law guaranteed to 
him a possible 1,000 customers. My grocer looked for- 
ward to better times also ; and he moved from that place 
to one where there were no saloons near, and ultimately 
settled with me. Facts drawn from real life are stronger 
than fiction. But the strange thing about this episode is 
that this same experience is borne by merchants and men 
of business all over the land, and still the merchant and 
the man of business continues to sharpen the sword that 
cuts him.—Se/ected. 


THOSE who claim the Fatherhood of God, but fail or 
refuse to recognize their own childhood, miss the grandest 
conception of human life. They even miss the best of 
the ‘‘ Brotherhood of Man,’’ because they miss the 
divine in man. They miss, too, the most beautiful con- 
ception of God, earnestly, lovingly watching over his 
children, even those who forget him. If he gives a 
peculiar blessing to those who as children obey and trust 
him, it is from no partiality, but simply because their 
love meets His, completes it, and the united love makes 
the perfect ideal of the one family in Him.— Zhe J/nde- 
pendent. 


Tuat life is most holy in which there is least of 
petition and desire, and most of waiting upon God,— 
that in which petition most often passes into thanks- 
giving.—Robertson 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS OF ENGLISH FRIENDS. 
FRIENDS in England have just held, at the city of Dar- 
lington, in Yorkshire, a Conference of those interested in 
Foreign Mission work. The first session was held on the 
evening of Ninth month 21, in the meeting-house, about 
six hundred persons being present. Sir Theodore Fry 
presided at this session; at subsequent ones Thomas 
Hodgkin and others presided. John Stephenson Rown- 
tree, of York, one of the historical writers of the English 
body, read an interesting paper on ‘‘ The History of 
Friends’ Mission Work,’’ Anna W. Richardson one on 
** Our Attitude toward Other Religions,’’ Joseph S. Sewell 
one on ‘‘ Foreign Mission Work: Advantages and Diff- 
culties,’’ and Arthur Rowntree one on ‘* Education the 
Handmaiden of Christianity,’’ 


and there were several 
others, with discussions following, as is usual in such 
meetings. 

The interest of a large part of the English Friends in 
foreign missions is very strong, and the devotion of many 
of them of both sexes in the work is hardly exceeded by 
any other Protestant body. They not only organize 
missions, and sustain them, but the number of Friends 
who have actually gone out themselves as missionaries, 
since the movement began, about 1866, is quite large. 
Their devoted labors in distant lands, under circum- 
stances not merely of hardship but of peril, and even 
death, as in the case of the Johnsons, husband and wife, 
recently murdered in Madagascar, command our sym- 
pathy. There are now some 70 or 80 missionaries (not, 
we presume, all Friends), engaged, and missions are 


maintained in several countries,—in Syria, India, Mada- 


gascar, and others. The work is directed by the Friends’ 


Foreign Missionary Association, a voluntary organization 


formed about 1868, and sustained by individual contri- 
butions. Its expenditure has rapidly increased, and is 
now impressive in amount ; in 1870 it was 1,600 pounds, 
say $7,800, of our money, per annum, but it has risen to 
12,000 pounds or over, nearly $60,000 a year, at this 
time. 


The attitude of different members of the English body 


of Friends toward this exterior mission work appears to 


be one of general toleration, where it is not that of active 


sympathy and support. The work was originally, and 


still is mainly, the expression of earnest feeling on the 
part of that section of the Society which is most ‘‘ evan- 





| they can do no less than give the devoted laborers in the 
difficult field their God speed. 
Among those who spoke at the Conference were 
| Shacees Hodgkin and J. Rendel Harris. The former 
| suggested that Friends were especially qualified for 
| mission work. He remembered how “the characteristi: 
| of the preaching of George Fox and the early Friends 
| was this, that they sought to reach the witness in the 
| heart of man, which they were convinced dwelt in every 
| human soul, if they could only reach it.’’ This convic- 
| tion, which had been handed down to us through two 
| centuries, the Christian church was more and more com- 
ing to see the truth of. He spoke of the Jesuit mission- 
aries destroying the literary and artistic works of the 
| Aztecs, as productions of the devil, and said ‘‘ the Quaker 
| missionary would rather have been seeking to find what 
| he could of the voice of God which had spoken to these 
darkened heathens. The work of the Christian mission- 
|ary, and particularly of the Quaker missionary,’’ he 
| said, ‘* was to take the palimpsest of the human heart,”’ 
| and endeavor to read it, ‘* persuaded that there are char- 
acters written by the hand of God on every human soul.”’ 
J. Rendel Harris, who recently returned from Ar- 
menia, where he, had been helping in the succor of the 
| wretched communities of Christians, said the principle 
| underlying all true mission work,—whether at home, by 
| our own doors, or in distant lands, he doubtless would 
add,—is simply, he that hath let him give to him that 
hath not. The old idea of missions, he declared, that 
| they were to instil doctrine, had passed by. It is our 
| duty as missionaries not so much to teach others our own 
conclusions as ‘‘ to lead them to search in their souls and 
see if they find the Witness we speak of to the message 
that we have come to proclaim.’’ Ironically referring to 
| the present state policy of England, he said we have not 
come to such a state of things as a government to save 
men ; on the contrary, ‘‘we know it is the mission of 
| England to destroy the Matabele [in Africa], and not to 
save the Armenians.’’ But the time was near, he hoped, 
when all this would be changed. He spoke highly of the 
American missions in Armenia, and of Anatolia Col- 
lege, which they maintain at Marsovan. ‘It is not 
until life is one, and the spirit of love permeates the 
whole,’’ he said, ‘‘ that we can preach the gospel in the 
| way it should be preached,’’ and he added that he had 
been ‘‘ much struck to see in Armenia the way in which 
the American missions show their sense of this progress, 
—that their work is with regard to the common life 
| rather than to doctrines.’’ 


He is not rich that hath much, but he that hath 
enough ; nor he indigent that hath little, but he that 
|cravesmore. For we are not rich or poor, happy or un- 
happy, honorable or mean, so much according to the 
| proportion of that which we possess as of that which we 
| desire. — William Penn. 





gelical’’ in its views, but so long as the manner in which | 


— ‘ 6 | 
it is conducted does not compromise the principles of 


Quakerism those of the other wing feel, and rightly, that 


‘«« Crist is the light of the world. When the world 
| acknowledges him as its single luminary, it will live a life 
| of perfect harmony.”’ 
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BIRTHS. 


STABLER.—Tenth month 6, 1896, to Charles M. and Ida Palmer 
Stabler, of George School, Pa., a daughter, who is named Eleanor 
Palmer. 


DEATHS. 


GREW.—At her home in Philadelphia, 2044 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Tenth month 10, 1896, Mary Grew, in the 84th year of her age. 

[She maintained her activity to the close of her life. So recently 
as three days before she attended a meeting of the New Century Guild 
and on the afternoon before her death she was able to read and write 
letters. She was well known to a large circle by her labors in behalf 
of the anti-slavery cause, and for the advancement of women. ] 


HAIGHT.—At his home, “ Cedar Place,’’ Yarmouth, Ontario, 
Canada, on the 6th of 8th month, 1896, James Wright Haight, aged 
62 years ; a life-long member of Lobo Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

[His death was due to an accident, a fall from a load of barley, 
two weeks before. A local paper, the St. Thomas /Journa/, gave the 
following notice of the deceased: He was born in 1834, at Union, 
being the son of James Haight, one of the original settlers of 
Yarmouth, and who conducted the woolen mill at Union, and a mer- 
cantile business in St. Thomas. J. W. Haight secured his first busi- 
ness experience in the mill of Messrs, Green Bros., afterwards purchas- 
ing their interest and conducting the woolen and flour mills in conjunc- 
tion with S. V. Willson, under the name of Haight & Willson. Re- 
tiring from this business he engaged in farming, in which he was 
actively interested up to the time of the accident. His wife and four 
children survive him. ] 

JONES.—Tenth month 10, 1896, in Philadelphia, Owen Jones, a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

MARSHALL.—At her late residence, Kingsbridge avenue, New 
York City, Ninth month 15, 1896, Caroline S. Marshall, formerly of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PRINCE.—In West Philadelphia, Tenth month 7, 1896, suddenly, 
Linnzeus A. Prince, son-in-law of Joseph S. and Elizabeth N. Wynn. 

SHARPLESS. —At his home in Middletown, Delaware county, 
Pa., Tenth month 2, 1896, Joel Sharpless, in his 87th year; an elder 
of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

It is recorded in the Book of Books, “‘ Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens.”” This was one of this dear Friends traits of character, always 
extending a helping hand to the poor and needy. He was interested 
in the Temperance cause, and many can recall the work he has done 
in that line. A little daughter once handed him a glass of cider, 
which he kindly declined. He was an honorary member of the Dela- 
ware County Institute of Science. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


ABEL MILLS, a minister, and his wife, of Mt. Palatine, 
Illinois, have been granted a minute of unity to attend 
3altimore Yearly Meeting and to appoint some meetings 
within its limits, as well as some meetings on the way to 
and from. 


George H. Killé, of Mount Holly, expects to attend 
the meeting at Old Springfield meeting-house, near Jack- 
sonville, N. J., next First-day morning, the 18th inst. 


Nebraska Half- Year Meeting will be held at Genoa, on 
Second-day, Tenth month 26, at1ra.m. The meeting 
of ministers and elders on the Seventh-day preceding, at 
2 p. m. 

Railroad connections are only made by the U. P. R. R. 
and branches, and persons coming on the trains will be 
met at Monroe or Genoa by addressing Wm. Webster, 
Isaiah Lightner, Monroe ; George S. Truman, David H. 
Brown, Genoa. 


without tears. 


No man has come to true greatness who has not felt, 
in some degree, that his life belongs to his race, and that 
what God gives him is given for mankind.—P/il/ips 
Brooks. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


RELIGIOUS VISITS IN SOUTHWESTERN 
NEW YORK. 
On the morning of the 26th of Ninth month, my wife 
and I took the train at Honeoye Falls (a station about 
three miles from our Mendon home), for Canandaigua, 
and from there the boat for Woodville at the head of 
Canandaigua Lake. The day was pleasant, and the south 
wind warm enough to allow us to havea seat on the 
upper deck for a while. We had a fine view of the 


| scenery as the boat crossed and recrossed the lake on her 


upward trip. The lake is about sixteen miles long, north 


| and south, with many points jutting out which make the 


views, as one point after another is rounded, very beau- 
tiful. When we start from the foot of the lake, the land 
bordering it rises with a gradual slope, but as we proceed 
southward, it becomes more abrupt and higher, until it 
attains an altitude of from 800 to 1,000 feet above the 
lake. All along these hill-sides we find the forest alter- 
nating with vineyards, which grow more and more 
numerous as we proceed southward. The forests, with 
the evergreen intermingled with the scarlet and yellow 
of the maple, made a grand picture, and we thoroughly 
enjoyed our two hours’ ride up the lake. 

We were met on the boat by Thomas J. Powell, for 
whose home we were bound. He is acousin of Aaron 
M. Powell. His family and a brother and a married 
sister are the only Friends in the neighborhood, and they 
have felt desirous that some Friends’ meeting might be 
beld there, and feeling a sympathy with them, it seemed 
right for us to undertake this mission. On landing at 


| Woodville, Albert Powell, ason of Thomas J., met us. 


And now began a ride at once picturesque and interest- 
ing. The nearest road to our destination went up the 


| steep declivity bordering the lake, rising some 500 feet 


in the first mile, but the team seemed accustomed to it, 
and though we had to stop frequently to let them rest, 
we got up safely, and were cordially welcomed in their 


| hospitable home, where we rested the remainder of the 


day, and matured our plans for the week’s work. 
First-day morning opened pleasant, with some indica- 
tions of a storm not many hours away. We went to our 


| first meeting, held in the town-house at South Bristol, 


about six miles from Thomas J. Powell’s. There had 
been quite a little religious excitement in the neighbor- 
hood during the past winter and spring, and a sect who 
were called Divine Healers, Faith Curists, and by some 
‘* Holy Rollers,’’ were still holding meetings about. 
They were ‘‘ evangelical ’’ in their views, and had a good 
deal of excitement in their meetings, so that our quiet 
ways were in strongly marked contrast tothem. Our 
meeting was well attended, and very quiet and attentive, 
—quiet except from the audible response made by some 
of them as I opened before them my ideal of a perfect 
life, as presented by the teachings of Jesus. There was 
expression of satisfaction at the close of the meeting. 
After meeting we drove about two miles to the home of 
John Ricketson, whose mother, now Grace Robinson, is 
an aunt of Thomas J. and Aaron M. Powell. <A meeting 


| had been appointed at Bristol Springs, where they live, 
| for the evening. 
| the storm increased so that it looked at one time as though 
In youth one has tears without grief; in age griefs | 


Toward evening it began to rain, and 


there would be no meeting, and from what was said by 
those entertaining us, we had given up the expectation. 
But near 8 o’clock word was brought to us that a num- 
ber had gathered, so we went to the meeting: house, which 
was near by, and found about forty, and we had a good 
meeting, notwithstanding the unpropitious outlook. It 
continued to rain so fast that we concluded we had better 
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not venture out in the storm, so stayed all night with 
John Ricketson and wife. 

Second-day morning it broke away, and we thought 
the storm wasover. We returned to Thomas J. Powell’s, 
and then went on to the village of Naples, about four 
miles from his home. The scenery on this ride was al- 
most indescribably beautiful and grand. As we de- 
scended the long hill, between two and three miles in 
length, we had a fine view of the high ground south of 
the head of Canandaigua Lake, from 800 to 1,000 feet 
high, and to which has been given the name of Italy. In 
the foreground, at the foot of the hill, lies a valley near 
a mile in width, most of which is under cultivation, the 
green of the meadows alternating with fields of corn. 
The lots fenced in, generally square fields, with here and 
there a triangular one, because of the creek which winds 
its way to the lake; the hill-sides covered with acres 
upon acres of vineyards, on our right ; and below us the 
valley, while just across the lake the hill was covered 
with the unbroken primeval forest, looking like a vast 
flower garden. Then, as we came in sight of the village 
of Naples at the head of the valley, her dwellings amid 
the trees, the main street marked by a grand row of 
maples on either side, and these in varied and change- 
ful hues ; all this made a picture that filled our hearts 
with admiration. This evening we had a meeting ina 
school-house near where we were staying. The house 
was well filled with a deeply attentive audience, and as 
the character of God as love, and the wideness of his 
love were presented, they listened with a deep interest, 
though the lesson drawn was somewhat different from 
that which they were accustomed to have. 

Third-day opened with a prospect of clearing weather, 
but it clouded again in the afternoon; and toward night 
commenced to rain, and increased in violence, so that 
though we had an appointment for a meeting at Hun’s 
Hollow, about seven or eight miles distant, it was con- 
cluded to be impracticable to attempt to go, which 
seemed to be the wisest course to adopt. 

Fourth-day morning it again cleared, and bade fair to 
be pleasant, but, like the day before, it commenced rain- 
ing in the afternoon. We had an appointment at a 
school-house about a mile anda half away. At the 
appointed time we drove over to the neighborhood ina 
heavy rain, but the house was not opened, so we re- 
turned, satisfied that we had made the effort, though the 
people did not come out. We spent the day ina very 
pleasant and social visit with Israel M. Powell, a brother 
of Thomas J. We had another meeting at Bristol 
Springs on Fifth-day evening, which was better attended 
than on First-day, although the night was dark and it 
threatened rain. Sixth-day we took another ride to 
Naples and had another view of the beautiful landscape 
in the midst of which the village lies, and then went to 
the home of William and Lydia Lincoln (she a sister of 
Thomas J.), where we remained until evening, when we 
had another meeting at the school-house where the meet- 
ing was held Second-day evening. This was also well 
attended, and the people listened with deep and appre- 
Ciative attention asI was led to open to them the spiritual 
requirements of a Christian life, its object and effect. 
This closed our labors in this visit, and our apprehended 
work, when we obtained our minute for service in this 
section. 

We returned to our home on Seventh-day, with the 
feeling that we had dropped some seed which in due 
time would bear fruit to the honor of the Great Husband- 
man. We are now looking towards our return to Balti- 
more, where we expect to arrive on the morning of the 
17th of this month. Joun J. CorNELL. 





Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


NOTES FROM OVER THE WATER.—II. 


Paris, FRaNcE, Ninth month 30, 1896. 

Tue International Conference at Berne, which we were 
deputed to attend as representatives of the American 
Purity Alliance and of Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, concluded its sessions on the 18th inst., and 
proved to be an occasion of much interest. Josephine 
E. Butler, of England, a woman of remarkable gifts, 
intellectual and spiritual, the founder of the International 
Federation for the Abolition of State Regulation of Vice, 
was, though very frail in body, able to be present part of 
the time at all the sessions of the Conference, and to 
share in its deliberations as counselor and guide. Dele- 
gates were in attendance from Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Holland, Norway, and 
America. The proceedings were in three languages, 
French, German, and English, with alternate interpreta- 
tions of the substance of most of the more important 
papers and addresses. Thesubject of State Regulation ot 
Vice, which happily we know little about from actual ex- 
perience in the United States, although we have propa- 
gandists who seek its introduction in our larger cities, is 
one of grave import in European countries. It involves 
practical slavery for a victim class of dependent women 
and girls, and untold degradation for men. It is an 
encouraging fact, stated in the Conference at Berne, 
that whereas at the time of the organization of the Inter- 
national Federation in Geneva nearly twenty years ago 
(when it was also my privilege to be present) the odious 
system then existed in most, if not all, the cantons of 
Switzerland, but one,—that of Geneva. 

The reports of various delegates were also hopeful 
and encouraging from other continental countries. The 
Hague, Holland, has abolished the regulation during the 
past year, and the report of the Dutch Association was of 
special interest as showing the progress of purity work in 
that country. When Anna read to the Conference the 
message of fraternal greeting and sympathy from Friends’ 
Union for Philanthropic Labor, stating that it came from 
a Cenference of members of the Religious Society of 
Friends, held at Swarthmore, with an attendance of 
nearly or quite three thousand persons, it was listened to 
with marked attention and with expressions of grateful 
appreciation, and as she read the medical declaration 
quoted therein as having been signed by many leading 
physicians of New York and Philadelphia in favor of a 
chaste, pure life for both sexes, it was greeted with the 
cry of ‘‘ bravo,’’ the most emphatic continental form of 
expression of approval. 

Among the delegates to the Conference were several 
English Friends whom it was a pleasure to us to meet, 
and whom we shall hope later to meet again in England, 
one of them a most interesting young man, a grandson of 
John Bright. A reception, under the auspices of a com- 
mittee of distinguished citizens of Berne preceded the 
formal opening of the Conference, and a banquet fol- 
lowed after the close of its sessions. Devotional meet- 
ings were held each morning before the opening of the 
Conference proceedings for such of the delegates and 
others as were interested to attend. 

Though Berne is a beautiful and most interesting city, 
we had little time during the progress of the Conference 
for sight-seeing, and at its close had so much necessary 
writing which must be done that we omitted much that 
the general tourist is expected to see. We were favored 
with pleasant weather throughout the week, and the clear, 
distant view of the Alps was most enjoyable. It was our 
privilege to be guests in a Swiss home, that of Madame 
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de Watteville, a lovely, venerable woman of eighty-four 
years. The house in which she lives was built by her 
great-grandfather, and upon the walls were portraits of 
Martin Luther and his wife, painted in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. She gave us a delightful drive in the environs of 
Berne, explaining, or trying to explain, many things. 
She struggled with the English, as we did with the 
French, still we got on very well. She is a philanthropic 
woman, has remarkable executive ability, and does much 
practical Christian work. She continually reminded us, 
in many respects, of our beloved friend Abby Hopper 
Gibbons, with whom we were so long associated in phil- 
anthropic work in New York. 

Among other things we visited the long-time cele- 
brated ‘* Bear-Pit’’ in Berne, not now of remarkable 
interest. It is one of the traditions of Theodore Parker, 
the great liberal preacher of Boston of years ago, that this 
‘Bear Pit’’ interested him greatly, and that when in 
Europe he visited Berne, and spent much time in watching 
the antics of its petted bears. We attended one cathedral 
service on a First-day afternoon while in Berne, and re- 
turning therefrom to our hotel chanced to meet in the 
street General William Booth, of London, the official 
head of the Salvation Army, whom we had met in New 
York, and with whom we exchanged a brief cordial 
greeting. 

On the z2oth inst., we bade farewell to Berne and 
journeyed by rail to Lausanne and Ouchy, and thence by 
steamer to Geneva, over the beautiful Lake Geneva. As 
we were approaching Geneva we were favored to have, 
several times repeated, remarkably clear and rarely beau- 
tiful views of Mt. Blanc, nearly fifty miles distant. This 
was the more fortunate, as soon after our arrival in 
Geneva rain began to fall, and there were clouds which 
obscured the mountains throughout our sojourn there. 
There is a National Swiss Exposition in progress at 
Geneva, of which we had a general view with a Swiss 
friend. It is of large proportions, and has many inter- 
esting and attractive features. There is in Switzerland a 
temperance society known as the ‘‘ Blue Cross.’’ It was 
my privilege to attend and assist at the initial meeting at 
which this society was organized nearly twenty years ago, 
as it is now to be one of its ‘‘ Honorary Members.’’ I 
was then in Geneva as a delegate to the First Interna- 
tional Congress of the Federation for the Abolition of 
State Regulation of Vice, under the auspices of which 
the present Berne Conference was held. Among the 
exhibits of the present Exposition at Geneva is one of 
much interest by the Society of the Blue Cross, showing 
now a large number of local auxiliary societies in the 
various cantons of Switzerland ; copies of its various pub- 
lications, and its charts and diagrams showing the ravages 
of alcoholic liquors, their relation to crime in Switzer- 
land, etc. These striking charts attracted much atten- 
tion, and it was interesting to note the curious and 
puzzled expression of the countenances, especially of the 
Swiss peasants, as they stopped to examine and study 
them! Geneva is also the official headquarters of our 
International Federation for the Abolition of State 
Regulation of Vice, and there is a very interesting chart 
exhibit of the encouraging progress of its important work 
in Switzerland. The general educational exhibit is one 
of which any country might well be proud. 

We visited also while in Geneva the Cathedral, St. 
Peter’s, in which Calvin once preached, and were shown 
the chair in which he sat, which is now kept locked in 
the pulpit beyond the reach of the vandals who were 
wont to chip off pieces of it and carry away as souvenirs. 
We were privileged again in Geneva, as in Berne, to 
share the hospitalities of a lovely Swiss home, some of 


whose inmates we had entertained in our own home in 
Plainfield. 

We left Geneva on the morning of the 26th, still in 
the midst of rain, for the twelve hours’ railway journey by 
express train to Paris. Here we have attempted but a 
moderate amount of sight-seeing, chiefly renewing our 
acquaintance with interesting landmarks with which we 
had become familiar during previous visits. It is a gay 
city, with a holiday atmosphere, peculiar to itself. It is 
attractive and beautiful in its exterior, and many visitors, 
American, English, and others, are here to enjoy it. Just 
now great preparations are in progress to welcome the 
Russian visitors, the Czar and Czarina, who are expected 
next week. The display will be very elaborate. But 
there are notes of apprehension lest some anarchistic 
bomb-thrower may mar the festivities of the great occa- 
sion. Beneath the gay life of Paris there is an undercur- 
rent of depression and unutterable sadness for those who 
have eyes to see and earsto hear. On the First-day it 
has its artistic and spectacular cathedral services, but has 
also its horse races on that day, and its full tide of pleas- 
uring for those of its people who do not continue their 
usual business avocations. Near our hotel is a large 
building in process of construction, and on First day last 
the work was in nowise suspended. When the pioneers 
of the Salvation Army first came to this city, and began 
their work in one of the lower quarters, they were told: 
‘« We have no use for God in Paris! ’’ 

The World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
maintains a headquarters here, which we have visited, at 
No. 205 Rue St. Honore. It seemed good to see the 
name in such a city, where wine-drinking so much 
abounds The membership is small, but the missionary 
work is most valuable. 

We leave Paris to-morrow for London, and shall be 
very glad to return to the ‘‘ Mother Country,’’ and the 
English tongue. Aaron M. PowELL. 


COLLEGE ‘‘ PRESTIGE.”’ 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

As I sit by my study window, musing over the years that 
have gone, my mind reverts to the time when I was a 
student at Swarthmore College, living a student’s life. 
In view of this retrospect I want to express a few thoughts 
in relation to our Society, and its regard for its only 
great institution of learning. I have been repeatedly 
shocked by the plea that the boy must go where he would 
have more ‘‘ prestige’’ after graduation. Is it possible 
that a practical member of the Society of Friends should 
for a moment doubt the fact that the boy makes his own 
prestige ? 

The atmosphere at Swarthmore is_ intellectually, 
physically, and morally healthful, and the boy or girl 
coming out into the world with the best that Swarthmore 
College can give, has the finest preparation to meet the 
vicissitudes of life. 

Friends, send your children to Swarthmore and you 
will never regret it. If you want them to have prestige, 
that is the place for them to acquire the correct knowledge 
of what real prestige means. I know of a Yale graduate, 
a man who perhaps might have been a power, but he is 
without prestige, because he has not done the best with 
the highest endowments which God gave him. I again 
assert that it is not altogether the College and its name 
which makes a man, but the man himself and the pure 
atmosphere of his college home. 

Ellenville, N. Y. Mary Exzta W. CLarK. 
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ARTICLES IN ‘‘ BRITISH FRIEND.”’ 


British Friend, Tenth month. 


WE print this month the first of a series of papers on 
American Quakerism, by our friend and colleague, John 
William Graham. He has been spending his long vaca- 
tion in visiting Friends in the Eastern States. Going as 
a private individual, he has visited Friends of all bodies, 
has attended 39 meetings, besides 14 sittings of the 
Conference at Swarthmore. He has been more exercised 
in the ministry than he had anticipated, and has received 
great kindness and the warmest welcome from Friends of 
all bodies. His time has been about equally divided be- 
tween so-called ‘* Orthodox ’’ and ‘‘ Hicksite’’ Friends, 
and he has particularly rejoiced in holding joint gather- 
ings of the two bodies. Succeeding papers as now 
planned will deal with ‘‘The Liberal or Hicksite 
Friends,’’ ‘‘ The Orthodox Yearly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia,’’ ‘‘ The Yearly Meetings with which we [London 
Yearly Meeting] Correspond,’’ ‘‘ The Whittier Country,’’ 
and ‘‘ Friends’ Schools and Colleges.’’ His desire has 
been to see the American situation at close quarters, par- 
ticularly the almost unknown ‘‘ Hicksite’’ body, and to 
try to begin the Adult School movement in America. 


The Conference of theso-called ‘‘ Hicksite ’’ Friends, 
recently held at Swarthmore, was probably one of the 
largest gatherings ever held in the history of our Society, 
—twice as large, at least, as our own Conference at Man- 
chester, last autumn. We have read with deep interest 
the reports of it published in the FriENDs’ INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, and our hearts have been moved by deep 


sympathy with these Friends, whom English Friends | 


seem so long to have misunderstood. We have found 
very little in the papers and discussions with which most 
Their 


Friends in England would not heartily agree. 
thoughts and practice, as regards worship and ministry, 


appear to be identical with our own. ‘‘ It is the duty of 
the Quaker preacher,’’ wrote Howard M. Jenkins, ‘‘ to 
follow his light, and it only; it is the duty of the Elders 
who sit by to travail with him, to support him, to help to 
perfect his ministry for the common benefit.’’ We should 
like to see this sentence inscribed in every meeting-house 
in our land. It may be that the earnest and intelligent 
study of the Scriptures, to the need of which both they 


and we are awakening, may bring the two bodies in time | 


nearer together, and supply much that is lacking in both. 
The divisions of Christendom will be in the way of heal- 
ing when all of us are willing humbly to learn Christian- 
ity as Christ and his Apostles taught it. 


—A mother, in Badyhood, tells of her four-year-old Dora, who went 
across the street to play with a neighbor's child, but finding her gone, 
came back, sobbing bitterly. I rather laughed at her, saying, ‘* What 
a foolish little girl!’’ My friend looked up from her book, saying, 
‘Did you ever think that the disappointments that come toa child 
seem as much to them as do our greater troubles to us? My dear, if 
you have some great trouble and tell it to me, you would think me 
most hard-hearted to merely say,‘ You foolish woman!’’’ I saw the 
point as I never had before, and Dora was soon made happy by 
mamma’s sympathy and a promise of a walk later on 


—A simple disinfectant to use in a sick-room is made by putting 
some ground coffee in a saucer and in the centre a small piece of 
camphor gum. Light the gum with a match, 
allow the coffee to burn with it. 


The perfume is refreshing and 
healthful as well as inexpensive. 


—Be cheerful. The past may have been hard, sad, or wrong. It is 
over. The future may be like the past, but they who worry about it 
may not live to meet it. If they do they will bear it. The only thing 
with which we should concern ourselves is to-day, its sunshine, its air, 
its friends, its frolics, its wholesome work, and, perhaps, its necessary 
sorrow. 


|; Success. 








As the gum burns | 


AUTUMN NOTES IN ENGLAND. 
Extracts from private letter, furnished by M. W. Chapman. 
Lonpon, Ninth month 22; 

WE have had rainy weather most of the time since we 
left Paris. The grain harvest, which was being gathered 
two weeks ago, and promised to be the best that England 
had known for many years has turned out to be a sad 
failure. The rain has ruined it in many sections of the 
country. One morning last week I thought the weather 
would do to go to Canterbury and did so; but it rained 
before we got back. The cathedral there is a beautiful 
one. Some admire it more than any other in England, 
but comparisons are odious. The town is rather a dull 
one. I tried to pick out the house where *‘ Mr. Wick- 
field’’ lived, and where ‘‘ David Copperfield ’’ spent 
part of his boyhood, but did not meet with conclusive 
That part of England was Dickens’s country. 
Gad’s Hill [his home] is near Rochester, through which 
our train ran on its way down. It is a land of unsur- 
passed local scenery. One of its principal crops is hops 
The hop vine has not a noble destiny, but it adorns the 
fields. {t is much more decorative than the grape vine, 
as it covers all its supports, and with abundant foliage 
takes at times the shape of graceful festoons. The Lima 
bean is but a skeleton beside it. It is hop-picking time, 
and the poor of London swarm down in Kent for the few 
days’ employment they can get. I saw hundreds of them 
at work, and they were having a pretty wet time of it. 
The season has been in this respect very bad for them, 
though I believe the hops are not injured. 

London is at about its dullest. Hyde Park is very 
different from what it was two months ago, when the 
royal marriage was on the fafis. The male contingent of 


| fashionables are off shooting the birds that have been 
| carefully 


preserved for their amusement. There is 
enough of the barbarism still left in the English to 
make killing things their greatest fun, and they have a 
great deal of capital invested in supplying the facilities. 
Their so-called ‘‘ game ’’ is practically tame, and when 
killing time comes the birds are driven to the places 
where it is most convenient to shoot them. In Scotland 
this is not so much the case, and a more legitimate 


| sportsmanship prevails, though I can not see myself that 


it makes any especial difference to their victim under 
just what circumstances it is shot. 
About as mean a thing as a man can do, according to 


| the code of the fox hunter, is to kill a fox in any other 


but the regular way. A farmer [in England] rests under 
opprobrium and legal penalty if he kills a fox to save his 
chickens. The only legal and noble and manly way to 


| do it is to kill him for fun, previously torturing him by a 


long chase with dogs and horses. It is a safe proposition 


| to say that this is barbarism pure and simple, and yet | 
| never knew a sportsman with whom verbal enlightenment 


on this point had the slightest effect. The English and 
other sportsmen will grow out of it, I presume, but you 
cannot take them out of it, although the proposition can 
never be made any plainer than it is now. If experience 


| shows anything, it seems to me, it shows that people will 
| not accept any doctrine of moral advancement until they 
| are ready for it, no matter what it is. 


To-morrow Queen Victoria will have reigned longer 
than any of her predecessors. Her grandfather, George 
lil., has held the record hitherto. The newspapers are 
making a little stir about it, but the Queen wishes all 
demonstration to be reserved until next summer, when she 


| will celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of her accession. 
| It is not only the longest but the best reign, and has seen 


more advancement in civilization, material and other- 
wise, than all the other reigns put together since the time 








of William the Conqueror. This is a broad assertion, 
but when you consider what steam and electricity and 
free trade have done, what a growth there has been in 
charitable institutions, and in common humanity as 
shown in the improvement of prisons, abolition of prize- 
fights, and dueling, etc., and in the extension of the 
school system, the quadrupling of wealth, and increase 
in population, it cannot be far, if any, out of the way. 
The royal court has been made respectable, and public 
opinion will not tolerate a relapse to the condition it was 
in under George IV. It will hereafter have, at least, to 
‘« assume a virtue if it have it not.’’ 

About the most notable thing that has come to light 
of late is the incorporation of an electric omnibus com- 
pany. ‘They have got the legislation they want removing 
restrictions, and have a number of omnibuses in process 
of construction,—one nearly finished. Electricity (stor- 
age, of course), is to be used in cities, and steam in the 
country. If the company is successful it will inaugurate 
such a change in London that the returning visitor will 
scarcely be able to recognize the streets. Now they are 
the Aorstest in the world. Amos W. WRIGHT. 


DRINKING PLACES IN INDIA. 


States) writes in the Western Advocate : 


For many years I have been living in India, where the 
public liquor shop takes a position precisely similar to 
that of the saloon in our Ohio towns. The liquor shop 
in India is licensed by government and is placed under 
more rigid restrictions than the average saloon in an 
Ohio town ; but in its power for evil it does not differ 
from the Ohio saloon. The worst characters of a town 
or village will usually be found frequenting a liquor shop. 
It isasnare spread for the feet of unwary boys and young 
men. It desolates homes; it takes food from the stomach 
and clothing from the backs of mothers and children ; it 
degrades men; it encourages law-breaking, and, in 
short, is a fountain of evil placed in the midst 
of the community. But 
India, wherel know the people well and have 
been accustomed to speak with them in their own language 


who would apologize for the saloon. I have never met a 
heathen who would say that he would be willing to have 
a saloon in his own village or in his own street. The 
government of India would not dare to give the people 
the right of local option in any part of that great empire. 
If such a privilege were accorded, the liquor shops of 
India would disappear almost in a day. Why is it, then, 
I venture to ask, that intelligent men in Ohio will plead 
for this Baal, a thing which a heathen in India would 
scorn todo? Why is it that an intelligent citizen of the 
State of Ohio is too timid to say that he regards the sa- 
loon as a source of evil, as a discredit to a community, 
and an eyesore to a town or village, while a heathen on 
the other side of the globe would at once refuse to toler- 
ate such a place, or to plead for its toleration? Ido not 
attempt to answer these questions. I simply remark 
that it is a very strange anomaly indeed. 


—Nervous prostration is seldom the result of present trouble or 
work, but of work and trouble anticipated. Mental exhaustion comes 


them. Resolutely build a wall about to-day and 
enclosure. 


—A whole village of well-to-do Italians, speaking English with an | 


accent, is one of the most astonishing things that Italy offers to the 
tourist. They are retired organ-grinders, who have acquired com- 
fortable fortunes in this country. 
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Bisor THosurn (of the M. E. Church of the United | *PPc#ling. 


in all my long residence in | 





| plete standstill. 
to those who look ahead and climb mountains before they arrive at | 
live within the | 
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LETTER FROM ABBY D. MUNRO. 
My Dear FRrienps: Aftera pleasant, restful summer, 
spent quietly with friends in our New England home, we 
have returned to our field of labor, refreshed in mind 
and body, and glad to be able to continue the work 
where work is somuch needed. At the close of this, the 
first week, we are able to report our work in all its de- 
partments in running order. We found our teachers, al- 
ready on the ground, in good health and spirits, eager to 
resume their duties. With the money raised for that 
purpose at the Conference at Swarthmore, they have 
rented a cottage at a convenient distance from the school- 
house, and have interested themselves in making it as 
comfortable as possible for their winter’s home, and are 
delighted with the prospect of being settled and inde- 


| pendent. 


Cotton has matured earlier than usual, this year, and 


| the picking being about over, many country as well as 


village children have already put in their appearance, 
which is so much gain to the former. It is quite unusual 
to register two hundred pupils the first week. They 


| look bright and happy, and glad to be in school again. 


The effort of their parents to make the most of their poor 
garments, and have them greet us clean and tidy, is very 
With a full school, and an enthusiastic corps 
of teachers, well fitted for their work, and heartily inter- 
ested in it, we can but feel that with God’s blessing upon 
it, a happy and prosperous year of labor is before us. 
The industrial work has already commenced, and will be 
carried on as heretofore, under the same superintendence. 

In the ‘‘ Orphanage ’’ the children have been gener- 
ally well during the summer, and under the efficient 


| management of the matron, (colored) we found many 


things in order upon our return. We have here twenty- 


' two children to support another year, bright, active little 


things (for most of them are under ten years of age), to 
be fed, clothed, and cared for. We hope our friends will 
bear this, as well as the other branches of our work, in 


| their inind. 


With the little supply we have on hand, we have 
opened our Dorcas room, but while the people are flock- 
ing from the country, to try to get something comforta- 


| ble with the money earned at cotton-picking, we have 
on terms of great familiarity, I have never meta man | 


little or nothing with which to supply their needs, and 
they turn away disappointed. So we appeal to our friends 
once more to search their garrets and closets, and look 
over the wardrobes of their families, and send us all they 
can spare, of whatever shape, color, or size. The de- 
mand for shoes and ‘‘ warm tings’’ will increase as cold 
weather comes on, while the calls of the sick and the 
aged have already commenced. We had hardly arrived 
on the grounds when we were greeted by a poor, wretched- 
looking creature, who had walked three or four miles, to 
say ‘‘howdy’’ and tell ‘‘ her distress.’” We did what 
we could for her, with a promise to do more, when we 
got our barrel, which promise we hope to redeem before 
long. 

The storm, which proved so destructive to life and 


| property in Fiorida, Savannah, and even further North, 
| passed us by, this time, and we were spared the pain we 
| have felt more than once before of finding our property 
| in ruins 


But the poverty of the people on every hand 

is something dreadful, and business is almost at a com- 

We only hope a change for the better 

is near at hand. Assy D. Munro. 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C., Tenth month 71. 


—It is stated that Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria will return 


| the Czar’s visit to Vienna, and the Emperor and Empress of Germany 
| may also visit St. Petersburg concurrently with the Austrian Emperor. 
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SWARTHMORE DISCUSSION ON FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 

In the discussion at the Swarthmore Conference on Friends’ 

Schools, S. Elizabeth Stover, of Friends’ Seminary, New York City, 
said : 
To many of us this gathering of delegates from our seven 
yearly meetings, at an Educational Conference at Swarth- 
more College, makes this occasion one of especial interest. 
The wisdom of the early Friends in providing for the 
guarded education of their youth is evident. The fruit 
of such wise provision is manifest not only in the contri- 
butions of the graduates of Friends’ schools to this Gen- 
eral Conference, but in their earnest, intelligent work in 
all the departments of our organization. 

Until the best school education attainable be secured 
as the heritage of every Friend’s child, the work so nobly 
begun will not be accomplished. Friends’ schools are 
founded on a principle which recognizes the Power which 
maketh for righteousness, working through all things, and 
which respects the right of every individual to exercise 
his own intelligence as one of God’s best gifts and lays 
upon him the responsibility of its development. 

The school, loyal to the fundamental principles of 
Quakerism, provides an atmosphere free from artificial or 
arbitrary restriction, depends upon the principles of de- 
velopment rather than correction, and secures, as far as 
possible, the conditions under which each pupil, through 
exercise of his best gifts in obedience to his noblest im- 
pulses, may grow to his highest stature. Perhaps only 
those who have known the limitations under which 
schools, hampered by the dictates of unintelligent, self- 
seeking politicians, or by rigid and dogmatic sectarian- 
ism, do their work, can fully appreciate the advantages 
of the Friends’ schools. 

In sparsely settled neighborhoods where Friends’ 
schools have been established they can be best maintained 
only through the codperation of the whole Society and 
the patronage of others who appreciate such educational 
advantages as Friends’ schools provide. In most instances, 
where there is any good thing which a community needs, 
its ultimate success is assured. The Friends’ school is 
no exception, but until, through the intelligent codpera- 
sion of the whole Society, we can honestly claim that 
they are of superior excellence, we cannot hope that our 
schools will be patronized. 

In neighborhoods where there are no Friends’ schools 
and where it seems inadvisable to attempt to establish 
one, I believe a student’s residence in the vicinity of a 
good public school or academy, and under Friends’ care, 
might solve the problem. Such a home should provide 
as nearly as possible the best features of our boarding 
schools. Time will not permit an elaboration of this 
suggestion, but I ask for it the serious consideration of 
the whole Society. 

My heart goes out in sympathy to those of the 


smaller yearly meetings who are unable to maintain a | 


school, and who are too far away to avail themselves of 
the eastern schools. While we are gathered here for 
mutual helpfulness in that brotherly love of which we had 
this morning such an inspiring exposition, may we not 
look to this Educational Conference to act upon the gen- 
erous impulses already stirred? A first step toward such 
work as is being accomplished by our Friends in England 
is the equipment of our own people for such leadership 
as is needed. The hearty codperation of all our yearly 


meetings in the educational work of the Society is im- | 


perative. 


The interests of our Society are best promoted by the | 





The Friends’ schools which aim to secure such devotion 
will be so conducted that our young people will be fa- 
miliar with the interests of the Society. 

May I have just one more word? I feel that I have 
neglected one of the points which is, in Friends’ phrase- 
ology, my especial concern, and that is to refer to what 
was said regarding the primary education apart from the 
care of Friends. I cannot but feel that the first years of 
the education of the child are the most important years. 
I say this somewhat hesitatingly, and yet teachers say to 
me again and again: ‘‘ I know what the child’s training 
of the first few years has been when he enters the college.’’ 
Now if that be true in the purely intellectual training 
and in the scholarly equipment, what must it be in the 
development of character? 


GEORGE SCHOOL NoTEes.—The two literary societies, the Penn 
and the Whittier, have each held a regular meeting. They were 
both very good and promise well for the coming year. The officers of 
the Whittier Society are Austin Buzby and Marie Griest, those of 
the Penn are J. Hibberd Taylor and Georgia C. Myers. 

The Young Temperance Workers held their first meeting on First- 
day evening, Tenth month 4. The officers are Stephen B. Twining 
and Edith W. Atkinson. The meeting was an interesting one, and a 
number of the new students signed the constitution and the pledge. 

Seventh-day evening, the roth, the Young Friends’ Association 
met for the first time this year. The officers are: President, Alice 
Farquhar; Secretary, Otley Jackson. Howard Shelly read an inter- 
esting selection from the ‘‘ Life of Isaac T. Hopper,” which was fol- 
lowed by an address from Dr. Jesse H. Holmes on Adult Schools. 
He gave a briet outline of John William Graham’s paper on “ Adult 
Schools in England,’’ after which he gave some excellent opinions on 
the subject. Martha Brown read an article by John G. Whittier, en 
titled ‘‘ The Proselytes,”” and then Arthur Hugh Jenkins read ‘‘An 
Anecdote of George W. Childs.”” The President then called on the 
following persons to give their impressions of the Swarthmore Con- 
ference: Herbert Maris, Georgia Myers, Emily Coale, and Professor 
Smith. The meeting closed with a recitation by Lillian Cloud. 

On Seventh-day, the roth, Dr. Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore 
College, paid us a visit and on First-day morning spoke at Newtown 
meeting in an interesting manner. 

There are at the present time 194 students, including the day 
scholars. There are 97 boys and 97 girls. ’97. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NotEs.—The elections of the Sophomore 
Class held last week resulted as follows: President, George B. Stevens ; 
Vice-President, Horace McFetridge; Secretary, Alice Lippincott ; 
Treasurer, Anna Eisenhower. 

On Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 9, the Freshman Class were 
tendered a reception at the home of the President by Dr. DeGarmo 
and his wife. The class, which is a large one, numbering about fifty, 
enjoyed a most pleasant evening. 

Samuel Beck, aa English Friend who is visiting in this country at- 
tended the morning collection of the students and faculty on Third-day, 
Tenth month 6, and took part in the worship. 

A Classical Club is being organized under the direction of Drs. 
Appleton, Hull, and Prof. Price that will take the place of the Latin 
Seminary which has been conducted by Prof. Price for several years 
past. All classical students will be eligible to this new organization. 
The plan of students and professors working together is a most ex- 
cellent one, as is demonstrated by the success of the Scientific Society. 

A crayon portrait of Daniel Underhill has been recently presented 
to the College. 97 


—One reason why so few people are reasonable and agreeable in 
conversation is that there is scarce anybody who does not think more 
of what he has to say than of answering what is said to him. To be 
studious of pleasing one’s self is but a poor way of pleasing and con- 
vincing others; and to hear patiently and answer precisely are the 
great perfections of conversation. 


—There is one lesson we all need to learn—that we shall save noth- 
ing from the wreck of life but the deeds and gifts of love which we 
have given unto Christ. Happy the man or woman who will have 
the right to an epitaph like that written on a grave in the Basque 
Province of France: ‘‘ Here lies Estelle, who, having expended a 
fortune in works of charity and love, which she sent before her to 
heaven, has now gone there to enjoy it.’’— Bishop Whipple. 


—In one consignment recently a feather dealer in London received 
6,000 Birds of Paradise, 360,000 birds of various kinds from the East 
Indies, and 400,000 humming birds. In three months another dealer 


zealous, tactful, intelligent devotion of its members. | imported 356,398 birds from the East Indies. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


KENNETT SQUARE, Pa.—Kennett Square Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion convened in East State Street Friends’ meeting-house on the 
afternoon of Tenth month 4. In the absence of the president, the 
vice-president, Mary R. Wilkinson, acted as chairman, with Hanna B. 
Millhous, secretary. The 13th chapter, 2d volume of ‘‘ Janney’s His- 
tory,” was nicely reviewed by Emma S. Walton. The Literature 
Committee produced a selection from the United Friend, entitled 
“ The Message of Quakerism,’’ read by Hanna B. Millhous, and a 
fine recitation both in substance and delivery, subject, ‘* Labor,’’ by 
Emma J. Philips. 
The Discipline Committee was represented by Anna Mary Martin 
reading some selections from the Book of Discipline. The ‘‘ Grave 
of Lucretia Mott,” a poem by J. Russell Hayes, was read by Mary P. 
Wilkinson, which called forth remarks from some who had personally 
known her. Lydia R. Linvill read a selection on ‘‘ The Study of the 
Bible.”’ To attend the General Conference of Friends’ Associations 
to be held in New York Tenth month 31, as representative, Hanna B. 
Millhous was appointed, with the request that all who could avail 
themselves of the opportunity would go. L. C. S. 


Woopstown, N. J.—After a vacation of three months the Young 
Friends’ Association met on the evening of the Ist of Tenth month. 
About the usual number of members were present and several visitors. 
After the business meeting the program was opened by Cornelia 
Woolman reading a partial review of the biography of Sarah Hunt. 
This was very interesting, particularly to those who had known her 
personally. In early years she felt called to serve the Master, and 
through the remainder of her life endeavored to follow his footsteps 
and do what seemed to her right in his sight. This paper contained 
some account of her travels in the ministry, and showed how by keep- 
ing in a humble, serving condition she was enabled to deliver many 
loving messages wherever she went. 

The subject, “‘ What is meant by mind the light?” being intro- 
duced, was well explained by Mary E. Borton, Albert T. Yarnall, and 
others. The first speaker said our mental vision gradually became 
accustomed to the influence of the divine light as an infant does to 
the outward light, and if we earnestly and faithfully attend to this we 
shall become children of the light. We were advised to keep the 
windows of our hearts clean, that the light may shine brightly and its 
rays will help those around us to glorify the Father. The second 
speaker (A. T. Y.) said to understand the full meaning of this phrase 
we must enter deeply into the study of soul-life. The mental life and 
the moral gradually enlarge, then how careful should be the training 
of each of these that we may grow not only in knowledge but in 
goodness and virtue. Light given is largely due to education and 
environment. It is conscience illuminated by the divine power within 
and enables us to do right. 

Many other fitting remarks were made on this subject. With the 
addition of a few new members, we hope that all may feel, after the 
summer's rest, and the abundance of good thoughts placed before us 
at Swarthmore, like entering into the work with renewed strength and 
energy. 


Newtown, Pa.—(From the Enterprise). The first fall meeting 
of the Newtown Friends’ Association was held at the home of Louis 
R. and Maud B. Kenderdine, on Sterling street, on Fourth-day 
evening, Tenth month 7, and was very largely attended. Thomas W. 
Stapler presided and Emma S. Wright filled her position as secretary. 
The first assignment on the program was a summary of the 12th and 
13th chapters of Samuel M. Janney’s “ History of Friends,” embracing 
a period from the year 1755 to 1765, prepared and read by Elizabeth 
G, Stapler. Sarah Holmes read a synopsis of the proceedings of the 
late Swarthmore Conference. Emma L. Worstall read an extract 
from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER regarding the General Conference 
held at the meeting-house, at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on 
Second month 19th. John M. Stapler read a paper which he had 
prepared,on Progressive Friends, in answer to the questions, How, when 
and where did they originate, and how do their principles differ from 
those of other Friends ? Under the head of Current Topics, Martha C. 
Wilson read an extract from the London Friend regarding the Swarth- 
more Conference. William T. Wright, WillisG. Worstall, and T. S. 
Kenderdine were elected delegates to the Friends’ Conference in New 
York. After deciding to hold the next meeting at the home of Ella 
J. Burroughs, on Fourth-day evening, the 4th of Eleventh month, 
the association adjourned. 


Crosswicks, NEw JERSEY.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held at the meeting-house, Tenth month 22, 1896, 
at 7.300’clock. All interested are cordially invited. 

LauRA N. Rockers, Secretary. 


—William Morris, the poet, who, with Swinburne was regarded as 
Standing at the front of poetic talent in England,died at London 


on the 3d instant. He was born in 1834. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

GrorGE Fox. By Thomas Hodgkin, D. C.L. [American Edition. ] 
Pp. 284. $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE PERFECT WHOLE. An Essay on the Conduct and Meaning of 
Life. By Horatio W. Dresser, author of ‘*‘ The Power of Silence.” 
Pp. 254. $1.50. Boston: George H. Ellis. 

RECENT RESEARCH IN BIBLE LANDs. Its Progress and Results. By 
Professor J. F. McCurdy [and others]. Edited by Herman V. 


Hilprecht. Pp. 269. $1.50. With Maps and [LIlustrations. 
Philadelphia : John D. Wattles & Co. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
J. RussELL Lowngs, formerly of Lincoln, Nebraska, who has been at 
El Paso, Texas, for a time, expects to locate permanently at Los Lunas, 
New Mexico. 

A private letter from Aaron M. Powell announces his and his 
wife’s safe arrival in London, on the 2st instant, where they were 
welcomed by Friends. They were expecting to be at Devonshire 
House Friends’ meeting on the 4th. 


THE PILGRIM’S LESSON. 


FULL wretched is the life I lead ! 
What days I’ve vainly sighed for bread, 
With nought whereon to lay my head 
When night should come ! 
Oh, weary are the hearts indeed 
That restless roam ! 


I left the home of my delight; 

I left the fireside glowing bright ; 

I left the couch, so soft and white, 
Where, from the cold, 

I safely wrapped me every night 
Within its fold. 


I left—but how can I explain? 
*T were better could my lips refrain— 
One that I’ll ne’er behold again 
While earth I tread; 
For long years since from care and pain 
Her spirit fled, 


’Twas she who taught me in my youth 

To follow in the paths of truth; 

*Twas she whose gentle hand did smooth 
My pain away; 

Whose loving kiss my heart would soothe 
At close of day. 


I left her and those pleasures dear 
To roam through deserts wild and drear ; 
And many a lone and weary year 
I've passed since then. 
Ah, the world’s lessons are severe 
To wandering men ! 


But well my various wanderings far— 

Where bolts of penury embar, 

Or wealth impels its golden car— 
Have taught me this : 

That mortals make their greater share 
Of woe and bliss. 


Then, reader, whosoe’er thou art, 
In rural vale or city mart, 
Or in some region far apart, 
Mid scenes unhknown— 
Know, all true joy rests in thy heart, 
And there alone. 
— Henry Reed Conant, in Independent. 


ARCADIE. 
I TRAVELED many winding ways 
That weary seemed to me, 


In cloudy nights and windy days 
To find sweet Arcadie. 


The shepherds stand on either hand : 
‘* We fain would go with thee, 

Save for our sheep, to that sweet land, 
That far-off Arcadie.”’ 


Along the self-same way I fare, 
And shepherds ask of me : 
‘“* Hast found those green fields anywhere ?’’ 
‘* Yea ; but the people dwelling there 
Know not ’tis Arcadie.”’ 
--Arthur Willis Colton, in the Century. 
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COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 
FOOTBALL. 


As I said at the Swarthmore Conference, it would bea 
pity to give up the game of football. There seems to be 
nothing to take its place. And then it is not sucha 
terrible game as some fancy,—real football, I mean, not 
such exhibitions as many of us have doubtless seen. Evil 
there is in football as it isnow played (few sober-minded 
people will deny it), but it is the duty of the friends of 
the game to see that proper restrictions are put upon it, 
so that the evil will be eliminated, or at least reduced to 
a minimum. 

Just what these restrictions should be I am hardly 
prepared to say at present, although I have watched the 
progress of the game for the last thirteen years with pe- 
culiar interest—six years as a player, seven as chairman 
of an athletic committee. Football has developed so 
fast in recent years that the rules cannot keep pace with 
it. Ido not believe that the plan suggested by Edward 
Rawson in his excellent paper would be productive of 
good results, at least in our colleges. ‘Tackling is an 
essential part of the American game. It is, moreover, 
attended with less danger when one has learned the art, 
than the haphazard running of the Association game. 
Nor will contests between the classes, to the exclusion of 
games with other colleges, prove successful. We have 
tried it at Georgetown, and the result was not at all 
encouraging. The relations existing between the classes 
were not so pleasant as before, and the contests became a 
constant source of trouble to the faculty. On the other 
hand, when intercollegiate games were played there was 
no petty strife among the boys; they had a common 
cause ; three sides to the question no longer existed— 
student A, student B,and the professor were all the best 
of friends and all alike interested in maintaining the 
reputation of the college. 

The desideratum is: more game and less fighting (a 
strong word, but one which characterizes the combat as 
sometimes witnessed), more generous rivalry and less of 
the win at-all-hazards spirit (fairly, if you can; foully, 
if you must); and this can be brought about, I believe, 
if the faculty will see to it that only students (dona fide) 
engage in the game, and if the captain will refuse to 
allow any candidate to play on his team who does not 
play with the proper spirit. If this is not done, the 
devotees of the game will kill it themselves. 

That football has advantages over all other games is 
beyond question. It requires self-control under trying 
circumstances, subordination of individual to united 
work, promptness of decision, and quickness of action 
to a greater degree than any other game. A football 
player must keep good hours, must be strictly temperate, 
and must learn to obey without a moment’s hesitation. 

Statistics from sixty-seven colleges in twenty-seven 
States a few years ago showed that the standing of the 
football students was 1.2 per cent. higher than the aver- 
age of the whole college. Fully 80 per cent. of the 
athletes of Georgetown College during the last seven 
years have had a standing that entitled them to have 
their names written on the honor roll. Three years ago 
nine of the eleven men on the football team were ex- 
celled by none in their studies. At Harvard University 
last year the names of the four captains (of the teams 
and the crew) stood on the honor roll, and the athletes 
as a whole made a remarkably good showing in their 
examinations. Examples might be multiplied. 


BASEBALL. 


The problem of college baseball is one which each 
institution will have to solve for itself. We do not hear 
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the same outcry raised against this sport. There seems 
to be no serious objection to the game (except that it 
may interfere with track athletics) provided that the 


boys put in the field a good team composed of students. 


TRACK ATHLETICS. 


As far as the usual athletic contests of field-day are 
concerned they cannot be too highly commended. Here 
the element of rivalry (an important factor in athletics) 
enters, and the more objectionable features of football 
are absent. Moreover, running being one of the princi- 
pal exercises, speed is developed and grace is acquired. 
The attainment of mere brute force is not the chief ob- 
ject. A man may be as strong as Samson and not such 
an athlete as we should like to exhibit as a specimen of 
our collegiate training. We do not wish to turn out 
young men who are gross and clumsy; we want the 
muscle to be of fine texture as well as the brain, the 
cultivated muscle as well as the cultivated mind. Run- 
ning will give bodily strength (conjoined with speed and 
endurance) and the ability to control and direct it as well. 

The typical quality with which Homer stamps the 
hero of the ‘< Iliad ’’ is ‘‘ swiftness ’’—he is always ‘‘ swift- 
footed Achilles.’’ In devoting so much attention to 
running in their contests, the Greeks showed their prac- 
tical nature. They knew that health was a concomitant. 
They had the best trainers the world has ever seen. We 
may equal them now in this respect, but we had practi- 
cally none before football was introduced. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


But I desire to call attention to something which has 
been overlooked by nearly everybody who talks about 
athletics. These talkers lose sight of the real object: 
physical well being. Let them remember that talking 
athletics is not athletics. Each individual must work out 
his own salvation. Another cannot take exercise for 
him. The student who is not able to play football, who 
is not fit to go on the diamond, who does not feel that 
he has a chance to win a medal in a foot race, derives 
absolutely no benefit whatever from athletics, except in 
so far as he is entertained by the gossip of the diamond 
and gridiron, or is gratified at the success of his college 
team. And most of the students belong to this class, 
that is, they take exercise by proxy. At any rate this is 
true of outdoor sports, and especially true of our South. 
ern colleges and universities. 

The interdependence of mind and body is not even yet 
recognized by all. There is almost an absolute parallel- 
ism between mental and physical characteristics. Socrates 
saw it twenty-three hundred years ago: ‘‘ Rest assured,’’ 
says he, ‘‘in whatever you engage your body will be 
found useful. Even in that in which you seem to have 
the least need of it, in thinking, you may meet with 
failure simply because your body is not in good condi- 
tion.’’ This correspondence of the mental and physical 
dates from the beginning of the human race. Some of 
the best qualities of the mind owe their persistence in a 
nation or in a family to some ancestor who won his way 
by sheer force of bone and raw strength, and the indi- 
vidual who has these qualities—determination, pluck, 
confidence,—only augments them and makes them more 
potent by the cultivation of mere muscle. The leading 
nations have always been the athletic nations,—Greece, 
Rome, Germany, England. The future and power of a 
nation do not rest solely on its commerce, on its science, 
or on its armies; it lies in the hearts of its citizens, in 
its mothers, in the courage or cowardice of its sons. A 
brave man fails sometimes, a coward always. 

Consequently, we should provide for the physical 
well-being of all the students. We should change the 





English saying, (English, because here the alliteration 
determines the limit): ‘‘A physician at forty or a fool,’’ 
into ‘A physician at fourteen or a fool.’’ We should 
insist that each student heed the injunction ‘‘ Know thy- 
self.’’ If we do this, he will soon learn to respect his 
own body, will stop drinking and smoking and loafing, 
will take to exercising and working, and by the time his 
muscles show out clear and strong he will be ‘‘so keen 
over life’’ that he will determine to make the most of it 
and to be somebody in the world. 
Georgetown, Kentucky. J. Epwarp Harry. 


A SAND-STORM OF THE AMERICAN 

Harper’s Weekly. 
Tuat the ‘‘ Great American Desert ’’ still exists, in spite 
of strenuous efforts on the part of certain politicians, 
railroad corporations, and other interested parties to ob- 
literate it from the maps, is a fact only too well known 
to many thousands of disappointed settlers, army people, 
prospectors, and travelers over several lines of railway. 
Most especially is it in evidence on the route of the 
Southern Pacific road, which traverses its desolation for 
hundreds of miles, and whose tank cars for the transporta- 
tion of water form an important item of equipment. It 
is true that portions of its unproductive lands are irriga- 
ble (ata vast expense), and may thus, in the distant 
future, be reclaimed to the uses of agriculture. At the 
same time, it is equally true that wide areas lie so remote 
from revivifying influences that, unless subjected to radi- 
cal climatic changes, they must always remain desolate, 
wind-blown wastes, exhibiting the characteristics and 
phenomena of all deserts existing under similar con- 
ditions. 

With a thunderous roar the sand-storm hurls itself 
upon its victims, driving them before it with irresistible 
fury. No animate form may oppose it and live, but man 
or beast so ill-fated as to be caught within its dread radius 
must submit to be driven forward like an autumn leaf, 
blinded, choked, and sorely lashed, until some sheltering 
lee is reached or the fury of the storm is exhausted. If 
he stumbles and falls or sinks through weakness, he is 
lost, and the skeletons of former victims are stripped of 
their heated covering to furnish him a sepulchre. 

Although the sand-storm is generally of short dura- 
tion, it sometimes lasts for hours, and has been known to 
rage for days with unabated fury. While thus exercising 
its evil powers it destroys life and changes the whole 
aspect of the country over which it sweeps, moving hills 
and valleys to new positions, filling dry watercourses, 
burying the little oases nourished by infrequent springs, 
and obliterating trails. In the old days of slow-moving 
wagon trains it was a menace and a calamity, while even 
in this era of railroads it brings distress and peril to the 
traveler. It fills the most carefully protected cars with 
its stifling dust, blocks the track with heavy drifts, cuts 
down telegraph poles with its rasp of flinty particles, 
grinds clear glass into opaqueness, and in a thousand 
ways renders life miserable and a burden. 


DESERT. 


—A woman may be of great assistance to her husband in business 


by wearing a cheerful smile. A man’s perplexities and gloom are in- 
creased a hundred-fold when his wife has a continual scowl on her 
brow; whereas, a cheerful wife is a rainbow set in the sky when her 
husband’s mind is tossed with storms and tempests. 


—The home is the crystal of society, the nucieus of national 
character ; and from that source, be it pure or tainted, issue the habits, 
principles, and maxims which govern public as well as private life ; 
the nation comes from the nursery; public opinion itself is for the 
most part the outgrowth of the home; and the best philanthropy 
comes from the fireside. 
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THE FRIENDS’ CEMETERY, BROOKLYN. 
New York Tribune, Ninth month 6, 1896. 

On a recent morning two men were coming down the 
road that leads to the top of Lookout Hill, in Prospect 
Park. One of them was a resident of Brooklyn of twenty 
years’ standing or more; the other was making his first 
visit to the city. As they neared the bottom of the hill 
the first said to the second : 

‘* 1am going to show you something that will surprise 
you—something the like of which probably cannot be 
found in any other park in the country.”’ 

As they neared the main drive running east and west 
they perceived in the thick shield of shrubbery on the 
other side of the roadway a narrow opening, just wide 
enough for a vehicle of ordinary width to make its way 
in. Unless his attention had been particularly directed 
to it, the new-comer making his first visit to the Park 
would have passed it by unnoticed. The two crossed the 
drive and the adjoining bridle path, and entered this 
opening. 

At the distance of twenty feet or more their way was 
barred by an iron gate, looking over which they could 
see an inclosure of considerable extent, bounded by an 
iron fence next the screen of shrubbery which they had 
just penetrated, and with wooden palings in the distance 
on either side. A roadway led up through the grounds, 
which were in a well-kept condition, and near it, a few 
rods away, on the left side, was a small wooden building. 
In front of this building stretched a cleanly shaven lawn, 
with some large and stately trees here and there. Ona 
tree just inside the gate was a sign which read: ‘‘ Private 
Grounds. No Admittance.’’ 

It is not strange that the visitor manifested some sur- 
prise. The house was not large enough for a residence ; 
it looked, rather, like an office building, and his first 
thought was that some one of the Park officials had his 
headquarters there ; but it seemed singular, in that case, 
that it should be set aside as ‘‘ private grounds ’’ and the 
public shut out. To the right of the little building an 
irregular but gracefully rounded hill arose, and in places 
on its side and toward the top were seen a number of 
what appeared to be white stones set in the soil, each 
one seeming to be close to a mound of grass-covered earth. 

‘¢ Well, what do you think of it?’’ at length asked 
the resident Brooklynite of his companion. 

‘¢T hardly know what to say,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ but 
I’}l tell you what it makes me think of. There are some 
things there that strongly suggest a cemetery ; but who 
ever heard of a cemetery in a park?”’ 

‘¢ You are right,’’ said the other ; ‘‘ It is a cemetery— 
the Friends’ Cemetery, or the Quaker Cemetery, as it is 
more commonly called. You might have gone along the 
road there a thousand times and never had the slightest 
suspicion of such a thing, and I suppose there are thou- 
sands of people who consider themselves fairly familiar 
with our beautiful Park who have no idea that right in 
the midst of it there is this space set apart for the burial 
of the dead. The cemetery was laid out here long before 
the Park was thought of, and when the Park was estab- 
lished it was allowed to remain, entrance to it being had 
only through the nearest park gate, which is only thirty 
or forty rods away, off there to the west.’’ 

Entering the gate, which yielded readily to the lifting 
of a latch, notwithstanding the prohibiting sign close at 
hand no objection was made to the visitors making a 
circuit of the cemetery, which comprises an area of about 
fourteen acres, and is as beautifully situated and as neatly 
kept as one could wish the last resting-place of the dead 
to be. 





The utter absence of any ostentatious display is note- 
worthy. There are no monuments or mausoleums ; there 
is no elaborate carving ; there are no ornamental stones. 
Quaker severity and simplicity prevail everywhere. The 
grass is carefully trimmed ; trees and small shrubs abound, 
and a few althzas in flower are to be seen. 

The most striking feature of the Friends’ Cemetery is 
the character of the tombstones. They are uniform in 
height, if not in size, the height being not over fourteen 
or fifteen inches. The inscriptions on them are of the 
simplest character ; in most cases only the name and the 
year of birth and of death, and, as a rule, a part of 
the inscription is on the curved upper surface of the stone. 
Most of the stones are of marble, but there is no objec- 
tion to the use of granite; only the rule is that the pre- 
scribed height must not be exceeded. There is nothing 
in the Friends’ Book of Discipline that forbids more 
elaborate tombstones or monuments, but with the purpose 
of making the cemetery in Prospect Park as unobtrusive 
as possible, such a rule is enforced here. 

So modest and retiring is it that its presence in the 
Park is never suspected by those whose attention is not 
directly called to it. The wooden fence enclosing the 
cemetery on three sides can be seen from some of the 
Park walks, and one passing on the road between the 
cemetery and Lookout Hill, by looking closely, can see 
some of the white marble stones through the openings in 
the trees. No casual observation from any point outside 
of the cemetery grounds, however, will disclose its pres- 
ence. 

The cemetery is the property of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of New York and Brooklyn, and is the only 
one in the neighborhood of the metropolis. The ground 
was purchased in 1846, and the original plot consisted of 
seventeen acres. About three acres were sold to the city 
when the Park was established, and the cemetery now 
comprises some fourteen acres. It is divided into two 
unequal parts by the roadway that passes near its centre ; 
the eastern and smaller part belongs to the Orthodox 
Friends, and the remainder to the Hicksite branch of the 
body. Two committees have charge of the grounds, but 
they are all under the direction of one superintendent, 
James C. Stringham, who has held this office for the last 
five years. 

No lots in the cemetery are sold, but plots are as- 
signed to certain families. 
committees when burials are about to take place, contain 
the following provision : 

‘‘Although certain plots in this cemetery are allotted 
to families, it is expressly understood that this gives them 
no title or rights of ownership, but said ground is the 
property of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of New 
York and Brooklyn, and is at all times subject to its con- 
trol and regulations.’’ 

Superintendent Stringham takes great pride in keeping 
the grounds in good order. He was much scandalized, 
and so were the Friends generally, two or three years ago 
when an article was printed in one of the New York 
papers stating that there had been no burials in the 
cemetery for twenty years, that no care was taken of it, 
and that the place was all grown up with bushes. A few 
minutes’ investigation would have shown the writer of 
the article that there was not the slightest basis for such 
a statement. 

As a matter of fact thirty or forty burials take place 
in the Friends’ Cemetery every year, and sometimes 
there are as many as two a week. People are buried | 
there at times whose bodies have been brought from a | 
long distance, because of their associations with Brook- | 
lyn or their former connection with the Friends’ Society 


The permits issued by the 
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here. While there is no other Friends’ burying groun 
in or about New York, there area number on Lo: 
Island, where the Quakers were formerly numerous. The 
best kept of these cemeteries is at Westbury ; there are 
others at Jericho, only three miles from Westbury ; Oyster 
Bay, Matinnecock, and other places. 

The cemetery in Prospect Park was established fifty 
years ago, and the first burial in it took place in 1848 
Before this a number of bodies were transferred there from 
the old burying ground in Houston street, New York. 
The entire number of graves is about 1,500, two-thirds 
being in the Hicksite section. A hundred years before 
the present cemetery was established, the first one for 
the Quakers in New York was laid out on what is now 
Pearl street, which was then known as Queen street. 
Lots were purchased there in 1746 with the purpose of 
erecting a meeting-house. On account of alack of funds 
the work of building was not begun until 1774, but in 
the mean time the burial ground was used. About 182s 
the removal to Houston street occurred, and from there 
the remains of those who had been buried were later, as 
has been noted, removed to Brooklyn. 

The earliest inscription which can now be deciphered 
is marked ‘‘ Edward Hazard, died 1820,’’ and another 
stone bears this inscription : ‘‘ Thomas Hazard was born 
11th month rsth, 1758, died 7th month 24th, 1828.’’ 
The first burial, not a removal, in the new cemetery took 
place in 1848, as nearly as can be ascertained, the records 
on that point not disclosing the exact facts. The simple 
marking on the stone is as follows: ‘‘Amelia Merritt, 
wife of Edward Merritt, aged twenty years. Died 11th 
month 25, 1848.’’ This is in the Hicksite portion of 
the grounds. On the Orthodox side a notable grave is 
that of a Quaker minister, the stone at the head of which 
is inscribed thus: ‘* Thomas Kimber, a minister of the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 1825-1890.”’ 

One of the few granite stones in the cemetery is 
that marking the grave of Professor Robert Foster, long 
connected with the Polytechnic Institute, whose death in 
the spring of 1894 was so deeply lamented. The grave 
is on the summit of the hill. Professor Foster was not 
affiliated with the Friends, but his wife’s family were, and 
therefore, he was laid at rest in this quiet spot, which 
seems remote, although it is close to the streams of 
pleasure seekers who are constantly passing through the 
Park. 


a 
U 
v 
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A BreatHtnc Cure.—General Drayson, of the 
English army, has made a special study of the art of 
breathing, and is now free from coughs, colds, sore- 
throats, and other ailments, from which he suffered as a 
young man. He declares food and liquid insignificant in 
comparison with air in the support of life. A man may 
live for days without food, but he dies in a few minutes 
without air. Rapid breathing in pure air, making forty 
or fifty deep inhalations per minute (the usual number is 
about twenty), is his panacea for the immediate recovery 
from headache, toothache, pains in the heart, restlessness, 
and sleeplessness. He recommends for the latter walk- 
ing about the room, to make sure of not breathing the 
same airasecond time. He considers it an advantage in 
some cases to place a handkerchief over the nostrils, and 
filter the air as it passes through the lungs, then forcing it 
out through the mouth. By continued lack of proper 
oxidation the blood becomes permanently bad, and tissue 
of the same character is formed from it, with the result 
of impairing the health. 


Gop isin every true thought: by welcoming it, we 
are serving him. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue “ fetes” in Paris, in honor of the Czar and Czarina of Russia, 
are described as the most magnificent and costly spectacles ever seen 
in Europe, and therefore, in all probability, anywhere. The city was 
splendidly decorated, and great numbers of people were in the streets. 
The ceremonial visits, drives through the streets, banquets, etc., took 
place on the 7th, 8th, and gth, and on the evening of the gth the visi- 
tors left for Germany, reaching Darmstadt, (the former home of the 
Czarina, who is the granddaughter of Queen Victoria of England), at 
9 o'clock on the 10th, where they were cordially welcomed. A dis- 
patch from Darmstadt says: ‘‘ The Czarina, when Princess Alix of 
Hesse, was a Lutheran, but subsequent to her betrothal to the Czar 
she changed her religion, becoming a member of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, (this being required by the Russian state rules), The 
Evangelical clergy of Hesse did not approve of this step, and 
chey, therefore, declined to take any share in the reception to their 
majesties.”’ 

THE proceedings in Paris were attentively watched in England, 
where there is an increasing desire for an agreement with France and 
Russia regarding the Turkish trouble, as England desires action, yet 
fears that for her to proceed alone would precipitate a war in which 
she would be overmatched. During his Paris visit, it is said, the Czar 
has personally enhanced his reputation. He says little, but that little 
is very sensible. All his speeches have been delivered with a quiet 
confidence that betokens that he fully appreciates the tremendous 
power he wields, while at the same time his remarks confirm the belief 
that this power will be wielded for the maintenance of peace. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury, Edward F. Benson, died suddenly, 
of apoplexy, at Hawarden, the home of W, E. Gladstone, in England, 
on the 11th instant. He was seized while in the Gladstone pew in 
the Hawarden Church, and died soon after being removed. He was 
born in 1829, and was appointed Archbishop when Mr. Gladstone 
was Prime Minister, in 1882. The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
“ Primate” of England, —7. ¢., head of the Established Church. Mr. 
Gladstone was not at the church, the weather preventing. He was 
greatly distressed at the death of the Archbishop. They had been 
close friends for a long time. 


BisHop John J. Keane, Rector of the Catholic University of 
America, located at Washington, D. C., has resigned at the request of 
Pope Leo XIII. Bishop Keane is to be elevated to the rank of Arch- 
bishop, and was given the choice of remaining in this country or going 
to Rome. He has decided to remain in this country. His removal, 
though made very ceremoniously, and with every appearance of gra- 
ciousness, is regarded as a triumph of the ‘‘ German,’’ or reactionary, 
party in the Catholic church in this country,—the party opposed to our 
public school system ,—and a defeat for the liberals, of whom Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, and Archbishop Ryan, are representa- 
tives. The affair has caused much feeling in Catholic circles, and a 
dispatch from Washington says “there can be now no reasonable 
doubt that the removal of Bishop Keane has opened up anew the 
bitter struggle in the Catholic Church which culminated some years 
ago in the defeat of Cahensleyism and the discomfiture of the so-called 
“ foreign ’” or reactionary party. 


THE city of Guayaquil, the principal seaport of Ecuador, South 
America, has been about half destroyed by fire. The fire, which is 
believed to have been started by an incendiary, began in the best sec- 
tion of the city about midnight of the 6th instant, and spread rapidly, 
destroying the custom house, business houses and stores, churches 
and many dwellings. The Melencon, the principal business street, 
was ruined. Several persons were killed or burned, and 30,000 people 
are reported homeless,—though this is probably an over-statement. 
The city is on the Bay of Guayaquil, an arm of the Pacific Ocean, and 
has considerable commerce. 


ELECTIONS for State officers occurred last week in Florida and 
Georgia, In both States the Democratic ticket was elected by large 
majorities, and the Legislatures, both of which have a United States 
Senator to choose, are heavily Democratic. In Georgia, the present 
Governor, Atkinson, was reélected. He represented the ‘‘ local 
option ’’ policy, and was opposed by a candidate, Wright, who 
favored State prohibition, and who was supported by a fusion of Popu- 
lists, Prohibitionists, and Republicans. The colored people’s vote 
was solicited by both sides. Under local option, 106 counties out of 
the 137 which compose Georgia, have made liquor-selling unlawful. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND and his family reoccupied the executive 
mansion at Washington, on the gth instant, having returned from their 


summer home at Buzzard’s Bay, Mass. They had been absent since 
the last day of Sixth month, It is stated that President Cleveland has 
bought a farm of 60 acres at Hempstead, Long Island, where he will 
build a house for his future residence. 





Tue Earl of Rosebery, who has been, since Gladstone retired, the 
leader of the Liberal party in England, resigned from that position, 
last week, causing a sensation in English political circles. He took 
this course because he differed from the body of the Liberals on the 
course to be taken with Turkey, anent the Armenian massacres, and 
especially resented the recent speech of Gladstone at Liverpool. The 
leadership of the Liberals, (who are now in a great minority in Parlia- 
ment), appears to devolve on Sir William Harcourt. There is a very 
general feeling of intense concern and resentment in England against 
Turkish control of Christian populations, the outcome of which is 
shown in these barbarian attacks on them. 


IN the Seventh Congressional district of Kentucky, it appears that 
W. C. P. Breckinridge, against whose candidacy, two years ago, there 
was a general protest, on account of his gross immorality, and who was 
then defeated, is again nominated for Congress, by the “ gold Demo- 
crats,’’ and on account of the ‘‘ sound money ”’ issue has been endorsed 
by the Republicans. A candidate has been named against him by the 
Bryan Democrats, but his election seems probable, and his consequent 
return to Congress. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


IN the present disturbances in English political affairs an important 
factor in the Liberal party is the Midland Liberal Federation, the 
chairman of which, Dr. R. Spence Watson, is, we believe, a promi- 
nent Friend. He proposes, it is reported, ‘‘ to offer the leadership of 
the Liberal party to Mr. Gladstone, and, in the event of his refusal to 
accept, to reaffirm their confidence in the leadership of Lord Rosebery.’’ 


—An “ irade’’ issued by the Turkish Government declares that all 
Armenians who shall hereafter flee from Turkey shall lose their citi- 
zenship and will not be permitted to return. 


—How few people know that the shamrock of Ireland is the 
white clover of the United States. Yet the 7rifolium repens, as it is 
technically termed, is the successor of the Oxalis acetosella in the 
emblematic service of the Irish race. 


—The largest mass of pure rock salt in the world lies under the 
province of Galicia, Hungary. It is known to be five hundred miles 
long, twenty miles broad, and two hundred and fifty feet in thickness. 


—George du Maurier, artist and author, best-known to many by 
his novel, “ Trilby,” published some time ago, died in London on the 
8th instant, of heart and lung trouble, age 62 years. 


—Two boys of Haskell county, Kansas, recently applied a lighted 
match to a squirrel’s tail to see if it would burn. The squirrel ran 
under the house, and the blazing tail soon set the building on fire. 


—A bill is to be introduced by the Norwegian Government to 
create a professorship for Nansen, the explorer, at the University of 
Christiania. It was suggested to make it a chair of polar exploration, 
but Nansen suggested that biology would suit him better. He was 
formerly a student of that science at the German Biological Institution 
of Naples. 


—Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer has returned, after fifteen months in 
Europe. She has promised a series of articles to the magazines, and 
is to give a course of addresses at various schools and colleges for 
women, beginning in Massachusetts, and extending in other directions. 
She resigned her position as dean of the woman’s department of 
Chicago University when she went abroad. 


—The wife of Booker T. Washington, of the Tuskegee (Ala.) Insti- 
tute, is doing much to elevate the women of her race. In 1892 she 
began her labors in a shabby upper room, where she and six other 
women discussed ways and means. To-day there is a weekly confer- 
ence of over 400 women, some of them walking sixteen miles to be 
present. There are talks on useful subjects, there are classes and a 
library for the children, and the whole neighborhood has been elevated 
and improved. 


—Dr. James M. Aldrich, who has just died in Fall River, Mass., 
at the age of 79, was prominent in the anti-slavery movement before 
the war. He severed his connection with the Society of Friends, 
because they refused to open their meeting-houses for anti-slavery 
meetings. 


—In Eastern Australia a hundred million sheep and great herds of 
cattle and horses now feed upon pastures covering flat ground which 
thirty years ago was a desert of soft sand, so “ rotten”’ that the feet 
sank deep at every step. This once worthless ground has been beaten 
into compact soil by the feet of the sheep and cattle; and it is be- 
lieved that other great desert expanses in Australia may be turned into 
productive pasture and in a similar manner. 


— The saying, ‘‘ Many women, many minds,” was never better 
illustrated than in the present campaign. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
has come out for free silver; the editors of the Woman’s Journal 
are strong Republicans ; while Miss Susan B. Anthony advises women 
to keep clear of alliances with any political party until after they have 
the ballot. — Woman's Journal. 
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please the owner. 
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REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl | ~ 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1414 Arch Street. 


painting ; 


genuine brands). 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are orde 


OFFICE HOURS: 


9 to 124. m. 
lto 5p.m. 


All Work Guaranteed. 
Charges Moderate. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Spotel ottentien ven to'serving families. Office 
_ Benth 6 Philadel Pa OREPE Lo L. JONES. 


John Faber Miller, oe 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 


Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 


4A Paper for the World's Congress ef Religions ai Ohi- 
eago. Ninth month 19th, 1893. 


By Howarp M. JENKINS. 


Leafiet, (23 pases. size to fit ordinary letter envei 
ope). Price, 8 cents single eopies; 50 cents for 25; 
cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail 
prices. Friend o’tateligencer Association Limited, 
ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 





It may 


Painted with 


| Pure White Lead 


and Pure Linseed Oil, it will look fresh and 
clean longer than anything else ; 
applied, it will not scale, chip, or chalk off, 
but forms a perfect base for subsequent re- 


is therefore economical. 


To be sure of getting Pure White Lead, examine the brand (See list of 
Any shade of color desired can be easily obtained by 
using NationaL Laap Co.’s brands of Pure White Lead and ti 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


if properly 


inting Coiors 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


i Broadway, Now York 


| Bleached Sheets 


A special lot at prices much 
less than the present mar- 
ket values of the materials 


Adc. 
50c. 
55¢. 


Pillow cases, 42 x 36 ins., IIc. 


Sheets, 72 x go inches, 
Sheets, 81 x go inches, 


Sheets, 90 x go inches, 


Pillow cases, 45 x 36 ins., 14c. 


Ex. heavy bleached mus- 
lin hemstitched sheets, 


244 x 2% yards, at Oc. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND 
ACCURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 
AQUILA . J] LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 





oe your sitenite 


what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG $ 0G SENT FREE, 
Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 


7? Garden Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


NOTICES. 


*.* The Fall meeting of the Conference of 
Young Friends’ Associations will be held at 
Friends’ meeting-house, 16th street and Ruther. 
ford Place, New York City, on Seventh day, 
the 31st instant, 

The program will be as follows: 

Morning Session, 11 0’ clock.—A Paper by G, 
Sherman Potts, of Trenton, N. J., on “ Duties 
of Members of Our Associations to their Relig 
ious Meetings.” 

Discussion to be opened by J. Eugene Baker, 

Afternoon Session, 2 0’ clock.—A Paper by 
Alice Hall, of Swarthmore, Pa., on ‘‘ The Uses 
of Silence.” 

Discussion to be opened by Edward D, 
Hutchinson, of Plainfield, N. J. 

A cordial invitation is extended by the New 
York Association, and Friends who will remain 
over First-day are requested to send their names 
at an early date to S. Elizabeth Stover, 137 E. 
15th street, New York City, that entertainment 
may be provided. 

Convenient trains leave Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, at 8.20 a. m., and the Reading 
Terminal at 8.30 a. m. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 

Wo. W. BIRDSALL, Chairman. 
HELEN LIpPINcorTt, Secretary. 

*,* The Annual Meeting of the Library As. 
sociation of Friends will be held in the Cherry 
Street end of meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets, on Sixth-day, Tenth month 23, at 7.30 
o’clock. The annual reports will be read and 
a committee of management for the ensuing year 
appointed. 

Wm. W. Birdsall will give his illustrated lec 
ture, ‘‘ Some Phases of Early Quakerism,’’ at 
eight o’clock, to which the members are invited, 

E. WEBSTER, Clerk. 

*,.* Beech Street Mission will be opened 
every Third-day evening, at 8 o'clock, com- 
mencing Tenth month 20, under the care of the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. 
Friends are asked to help. All those who will 
aid by their presence or in any other way are 
requested to send their names to 

Jos. F. SCuULL, 1438 N. 17th St. 

*,* A meeting of the Philanthropic Commit- 
tee of Westbury Quarterly Meeting will be held 
at Flushing, L. I., on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 24, at 3 o’clock. All are cordially in- 
vited. MAry W. ALBERTSON, 

Secretary, pro tem. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Concord, on First-day, Tenth mo. 
18, 1896, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 318, Chester, Pa. 


*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Solebury, Bucks Co., on First-day, 
Tenth month 25, 1896, at 2.30 p. m. The 
meeting will be addressed by Dr. Laura H. 
Satterthwaite, of Trenton, N. J. Subject : ‘‘ So 
cial Purity and Diversions,” All interested are 
respectfully invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee, 

SUSANNA Ricu, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 

*,* A Conference under the care of Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, a branch 
of Yearly Meeting’s Committee for Philan- 
thropic Labor, will be held at Quakertown, 
Tenth month 18, at 2.30 p. m., in Friends’ 
meeting-house. Joshua D. Janney, M. D., ex 
pects to be present, and will give a talk on 
Narcotics. All are cordially invited. 

Sara C, JAMEs, Clerk of Committee. 
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*.* A meeting of the Western First-day 
School Union will be held at Penn’s Grove, on 
Seventh-day, the 17th of Tenth month, 1896, to 
convene at 10 o’clock a.m. To all interested 
a cordial welcome is extended to attend. All 
persons going by railroad will be met at Elk- 
view Station. 

I, FRANK CHANDLER, 
ELLEN P. Way, 

*,* Appointed meetings by New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 

TENTH MONTH: 
18. Matinecock. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk of Com. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing ‘Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Reading Meeting, Tenth mo, 25, at 10.30 a. m. 
Valley Meeting, Eleventh mo, 8, at 10 a. m. 
An Appointed Meeting at Merion, Eleventh 

mo. 15, at3 . 

Frankford Meeting, Eleventh mo, 22, 10 30 a.m, 
Cuas. E. THOMAS, Clerk. 


} Clerks. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will 
be held at Richland (Quakertown), Tenth 
month 17, 1896, at 10 o’clock a.m. Subjects 
for consideration : 

‘* Would the formation of an Institute for 
Superintendents and Teachers of the First-day 
School as proposed at Swarthmore, be practica- 
ble?” 

‘‘Is there pastoral work needed in the So- 
ciety of Friends? if so, how may it best be 
done ?”’ 

All are cordially invited. 

ANNA MOorE, 
JosEPH S. EvANs, 

*,* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held in basket picnic 
form at Chichester Friends’ meeting-house, on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 17, 1896, convening 
at 10.30 a,m, The presence of all interested is 
desired, 

Twin Oaks Station, on B. & O. R. R., is 
within walking distance of Chichester meeting- 
house, 


\ Clerks. 


HERBERT P. WorTH, 


ANNA P. SMEDLEY, \ Clerks. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committees of the 


(Philadelphia) Yearly and (Bucks) Quarterly 
Meeting will hold Conferences as follows : 
Solebury, last First- day i in Tenth mo., 1896, 
Buckingham, Eleventh mo. 
Doylestown, Twelfth mo. 
Newtown, First mo., 1897. 
Langhorne, Second mo, 
Bristol, Third mo. 
Makefield, Fourth mo. 
Fallsington, Fifth mo. 
Penn’s Manor, ‘* Sixth mo. 
Commencing at 2.30 p. m. 
SUSANNA RIcH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 


the Brilliant Beauty of new. 
Silver is due to the silversmith’s art 
That brilliancy you can produce easily 
and quickly, TR 


SILVER 


ELEC E BrICON 


A child can do it. No other silver polish 
will produce the natural brilliancy of 
gold or silver without scratching. 
A penny proves it. 
Send postal for sample. 
Full size box post-paid, 15 cts. 
Grocers sell it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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SAVE %« YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With Hts 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
m anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR Company, 
No, 45 Furnace 8t,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 





*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Tenth month 31, 
1896, at 1.30 o’clock p. m. 
The Sub-Committees, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The Indian, in Room No. 2. 
Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 
Colored People, Race Street meeting-house. 
Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 
Purity, in Room No. 3 
Women and Children, in Room No. 5. 
Temperance and Tobacco, at II a, m., in 
Room I. 

Educational and Publication Committee at 
9.30 a. m., in Room No. 1. 

Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., in Race 
Street Parlor. 

Dinner can be procured on the premises at a 
reasonable rate. 

Those who wish to serve on the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Purity or Mission Work among Women 
and Children, will meet in the Room desig- 
nated at the hour named. 

JaMEs H. ATKINSON, 
18 S, Broad St., Pua’, | Ces 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under the 
care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, 
at The Mount, near Juliustown, N. J., on First- 
day, Tenth month 25, 1896, at 2.30 o'clock p.m. 

The attendance of Friends aud others is so- 
licited. FRANKLIN S$. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


*,* The sewing school at Friends’ Mission, 
No. - Beech street and Fairmount avenue, will | 
open for the season on Seventh-day afternoon, 


Eleventh month 7, at 2 p. m., and will be con- | 


tinued at the same hour, on Seventh-days, 
throughout the winter. The work is a good 
one, and teachers and aid are much needed. It 
is earnestly hoped that more will be found will- 
ing to give a personal help to the school. 


4 Young Friends’ Association.—At the in- 
vitation of the Executive Committee, Wm. W. 
Birdsall will repeat, under the auspices of the 
Association, the lecture entitled ‘‘ Some Phases 
of Early Quakerism,” given at Swarthmore in 
Eighth month last, illustrated by lantern slides 
of persons and places associated with George 
Fox and William Penn. 

The lecture will be given in Friends’ Central 
School, 15th and Race streets, Sixth-day even- 
ing, Tenth month 23, at 8 o’clock, 

A general invitation is extended. 

HANNAH H, CLOTHIER, Secretary. 


*.* The Friends’ Temperance Workers of 
17th Street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
are now holding regular meetings every Sixth- 
day evening. We extend a cordial invitation to 
all to come and help us in our work. Our 
meetings are interesting. 

IsAAc SCULL, President. 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
perfect, besides being made 
of tough glass. 

But you want the one that 
is made for your lamp. Let 
us send you the Index ; free. 


A Macbeth Co 
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Pittsburgh Pa 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, Q4* 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 


PAINTS, 
272 and 274 S. Second St., Philad’a. 
WHY IS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups 
WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 NoRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 
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Stoves 
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CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign | Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royat Bakinc PowDER Company, 
106 Wall St, New York. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Br oker rs, 


No. 711 WALNovT St., Pama. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS | - 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Leone negotiates on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Pemaneyetn, Pa. 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging | = 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
a@ Orders by mail attended to promptly. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 
Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
__ Philadelhia. 


H.C.BODEN&4CO. 
WALNUT & i3"STS. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 


Our Mov7To: Accuracy andrromptness., 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT 00, 


No. 7 North eit | Street, Baltimore, Md. 

This Company does a GenzraL Trust and Banxixe Business, Interest allowed on Deposits. A 
BXEcuToR, ADMINIsTRATOR, era eeuating Fes Trusts of every kind,—RecEIVER, GUARDIAN, dun 
Baterest or Dividends Collected, Real managed for residents or non ‘wesidents, etc., 

President, Vice- Presidents, ind Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Ww m M. Byrn. 


Brecutive Commitice : Wm. H. la A. White, Matt. 0: Fenton, Lewis'&. Gus Geoqee B- Baker, John L. Blak. 
CAPITAL, $1, 000, oun 


™ GIRARD - : SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T re U ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer J. ANDREWS HARRIS, JR., Assiat. Treas 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor 
MANAGERS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GA 
FRANCIS 1. GOW. EN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 





EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC HE. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8 avec HINSON 
JOSIAH M. BACO 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms oF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. Itis PuRELY MuTvuAL; has Assets OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Sugpius of over Toree MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AN) 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Prse.. HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE ‘TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
oe! issues its red Debenture Bonds at par, = in eight years, but redeemable a 
ion after five years, with interest at five per cen r annum (free of State tax) pay 

This company also receives deposits, a sGiow 

- DIRECTORS . 

N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothier, John 8B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Reberts. Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


This ome 
the Soomennees 
able coml-enaus y. 


Phillip C. Garrett, 





The Provident Life and Trust Company ¢ of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC, 


All Trust Funds and I presegaty one hove separate and a from the Assets of the Compan 
President SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WIST. BROW Ny; Vice-President ahs aon 
ASA 8. WING ; of insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS ULKE. Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID ¢ G. ALSOP. 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


D ELAVA U’ S 
SApEAL fer REMEDY 


| 
Interest allowed on acai Ona WH OOPI N C COU GH 
Estate insured and onversnaen os =. a | 


made on Mo and Approv 
DISPELS WHOOP. ALLAYS COUGH. 


entered for Administrators and a a oon. 
CROUP 


pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, | 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. | 
INSTANT AND IFFALLIBLE. 
Sold by aaa = Depot, Sixth and Woo 
hilade)phia 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. | 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. | 

WM. B. E, Title and Trust , 


DI 


Punnhuret. Electric Elevator 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Open all aon year. Send for Illustrated Booklet 


JAMES HOOD. 


Nicholas Brice, 
A. Graham Elliot, 
oman M. Janney, 

a Lucas, 


8. Davis . 
sane Lew 
n F. 
nm G. 


i 8. Sayres, 
Bolton Winpenny, 
Eiwood Becker, 





